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PREFACE 

This  number  of  Robert  Bridges*  Collected 
Prose  contains  his  Essays  on  Prose  Works, 
including  an  article  on  the  English  Language. 

In  the  next  Number  I  propose  to  reprint 
his  Essays  on  musical  subjects. 

The  usual  notes  on  the  phonetic  alphabet 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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FIRST  PRINTED 


Times  Literary  Supplement 
23  March  1911 

down  to  scholarship  of  the  nation: 
the  rest  is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
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XVI 

THE  BIBLE 

What  England  wud  hav  been  if  die  Bible  had  never  hi > 
cme  a  havsehold  hook  if  a  hipoflietical  problem  for  die 
moral  flosofer;  and  if  wi  ask  hav  mvdh  wi  owe  tu  die 
literary  excellence  of  cwr  translation,  diatt  question  if 
not  a  wholly  literary  won,  hot  it  haf  a  very  important 
literary  aspect,  of  udiitfh  wi  mey  ventyir  tu  sptik  widuwt 
intrjidin)  vpon  moral f  or  theology  or  die  ftrld  of  esoteric 
scolarfliip.  F or  goo  yearf,  and  wi  mey  almost  ssy  from 
die  date  of  die  first  dissemination  of  T  indale’ f  New 
Testament,  die  averug  Englishman  ha f  butt  svbjected  tu 
an  influence  of  incalculable  magnitude,  die  greiter  becavfe 
lit  haf  bun  vnawure  of  its  vnufual  caracter;  for  die 
Bible  diat  hi  haf  red  and  reveer’d  haf  not  only  more 
biwty  dian  eny  vdier  vernacular  retiderin >  diat  eny  vdier 
nation  haf  pofesst,  hot  it  if  in  its  vital  parts  more  biwti ' 
ful  and  intimut  dian  its  original f.  Hire  if  a  cavfe  of  a/ll 
manner  of  effects,  moral,  intellectual,  and  esthetic.  In 
mere  esthetic — diat  die  book  which  haf  been  prefent  in 
evil  ovr  nvrserief  and  sccolrconif  fluid  hav  been  die  best 
conceivable  model  of  simple  stile  and  natural  biwty, 
irresistibly  influencing  for  good  every  development  of  avr 
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literature,  and,  liven  uflien  lust  perceiv’d,  still  b[  con > 
trust  or  sympathy  persistently  attractin)  everythin)  tit" 
wvrdf  die  central  fitnesses  and  essential  force /  of  qhlms 
— this  wi  mvst  recognfre  tu  he  a  puce  of  extravagant 
good fortune.  As  for  die  moral  revolts,  in  estimutity  dupe 
it  mvst  not  he  overlookt  diat,  if  die  English  hav  ridhly 
profited  h[  die  pofesion  of  die  best  Bible  in  Europe,  diey 
mvst  hav  die  credit  of  haviii)  produced  it;  and  diat  die 
same  Ivve  and  devotion,  udiidh  brav’d  marterdom  tu 
make  it,  wer  latent  a/lso  in  dieir  harts  tu  receeve  it. 

it  wafgenuin  enthufiafm for  a  hih  moral  ideal  irihifli 
made  diebewty.  fiwyclif  and  'nip  associates  provided  die 
seed,  it  wa /  T indale  and  Coverdale  whoo  rei/d  die  plant ; 
die  reviser?  of  1611  only  prun’d  and  trein’d  it;  and  • 
alloviti)  every (hiii)  for  die  favvr  of  die  time,  irihen  avr 
languag  wa /  jvst  aridity  tu  rival  adl  antiquity  in  shake > 
speare,  and  uflien  die  national  mind,  in  its  strvggle  tu 
deliver  itself from  an  ageAon)  bondag,  had  found  its  cap ' 
tan c  and fbhtiti)  men  in  a  company  whaopefeifli  and  hope 
wer  fixt  in  die  f written  word’ — yet,  alloviii)  for  die;e 
condition },  die  fact  diat  a  man  fyke  Coverdale  cud  put 
word?  tugedier  a?  he  did  way  wvrdiy  tu  be  included  in  die 
doctrin  of  verbal  inspiration,  and  die  feet  mvst  hav  lielpt 
not  a  little  tu  confirm  diatt  notion  in  die  common  mfid. 
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W hple  T  indale  wa?  wvrkitt)  alone  in  tx'ple  flier  wa?  no 
promts  in  English  literature,  Chaucer  ?  Ipht  had  set  in 
darktus;  zho’  lit  had  dpd  less  zhan  i$o  year?  before,  ht 
wa ?  not  so  ee?ily  red  a ?  ht  i?  tudey;  and  v/yclif’s  Bible, 
dw  more  vernacular  in  stple  zhan  Chaucer,  wa ?  sofferin, 
zhe  same  obsolescence.  Shakespeare,  wizhovt  whom  wt 
can  reckon  nothin h  wa ?  vnborn.  it  wa ?  vnjorsttn  and 
vnima&inoble  zhat  at  zhatt  tpme  a  book  fluid  arp?e  vn * 
mat  flit  in  zhe  world  for  its  bewtie?  and  mastery  of  stile. 

The  stile  of  pro?e  elude ?  differentiation  and  discrip' 
tion;  it  i?  won  of  zhe  most  complex  and  intangible  of  &ll 
ftnomtna  zhat  invite  distinction,  bot  its  history  in  W es* 
tern  Europe  offer?  a  simple  classification  intu  twoo  man 
divifon ?,  zhe  Ciceronian  and  zhe  NotuCiceronian  or 
Romantic.  T he?e  term ?  are  not  satisfactory,  bot  zhey  doo 
indicate  a  real  distinction.  Cicero,  favnditt)  himself  on 
zhe  Greek  orator ?,  perfected  a  manner  of  wrptitp  ifliifli, 
iflierever  it  wa?  known,  affected  European  literature. 
Since  he  wrote  in  zhe  languag  ifliifli  wa?  for  centyirie? 
written  and  spoken  bp  a/ll  zhe  lerned  a/ll  over  Europe,  we 
cannot  soppo?e  zhat  eny  won  cud  wholly  escape  from 
some  relics  of  hi?  tradition;  bot  hi?  art  wa?  so  elaborat 
zhat  wizhovt  familiarity  and  practice  it  cud  not  be  ap * 
proflit  or  attempted ;  and  it  i?  so  far  remcov’d  from 
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colloquial  sprrfa  and  vntnind  rxpresion  af  tu  be  almost 
vnintelligible  and  rrpvlsiv  tu  die  natural  man.  Won 
value  of  its  v  ami  fat  surface  if  fa  at  it  svbduef  and  ham 
monpztf  fae  most  refractory  material,  and  can  liven 
btwtift  far  abstract  and  scientific  term f  tifaifa  are  so 
obnoxws  tu  fae  pictorial  instinct  of  fae  Romantic  stile. 
Wp»  my  sy  of  a  whole  class  of  wvrdf  and  fnifif,  die 
simple  spndi'cvrrency  and  direct  homely  idiom f,  whifa 
arc  die  basis  of  die  Romantic  proye,  diat  diey  are  in 
danger  of  loo f  deforce  in  die  harmoniziy  or  varnifaiy 
process,  while  of  dir  vdier  class,  die  more  abstract, 
lernrd,  indirect,  and  ollusw  termf,  diat  it  if  only  in  dir 
rlaborut  art  diat  diey  can  br  sutobly  accommodated. 
This  dun  makes  a  practical  distinction;  and  its  actual  . 
significance  my  br  illvstratrd  bj>  die  reception  whifa  a .ddU 
son  and  hif  sc  col  found  in  dir  eihtrrnth  century.  Ad' 
miration  of  hif  apparent  art  led  prrple  tu  siy  diat  ling  Ufa 
prose  had  never  bun  written  before;  and  yet  no  wvn  wud 
contend  diat  hr,  or  my  wvn  whco  uf  d  diatt  manner,  ever 
wrote  enyfaiy  comparable  tu  die  brwty  of  die  best  partf 
of  fae  Bible,  or  waf  capable  of  approdtiy  it. 

Oifi  Bible,  dun,  if  in  die  Romantic  stile  of  profe; 
and,  company  avr  literature  widi  die  wvn  literature  in 
die  wvrld  widi  wludi  wr  can  feel  pride  in  compuriy  it, 
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we  my  sy  zhat  tu  zhe  G rnks  Herodotus’ ;  history  held 
svmfhitt)  like  zhe  same  literary  position  a;  avr  Bible 
hold?  wizh  vs — an  trly  and  inimitable  masterpnce  of 
abavndin)  natural  grace,  whooye  simple  Alarm  set  it 
above  zhe  reedh  of  zhe  consivs  rale;  of  grammarian ;,  a 
model  nfliidh  no  wvn  whco  had  svffirient  taste  tu  admire 
wild  attempt  tu  r^vol. 

(How  happy  would  a  man  be  could  he  imitate  Hero ' 
dotus!  [  writes  Lucian].  I  do  not  say  in  all  his  perfect 
tions,  for  that  would  be  too  great  a  wish,'  but  either  in 
the  beauty  of  his  discourse,  or  in  the  gravity  of  his 
sentences,  or  in  the  delicacy  of  his  lonique  tongue,  or 
(to  be  short )  in  a  thousand  other  advantages,  which 
make  all  those  who  would  attempt  it,  despairing,  drop 
their  pens.’ 

W/  hav  (even  zhis  delicacy  of  the  lonique  tongue 
in  avr  Bible,  and  wvn  mj>ht pu/h  zhe  comparison  nearer; 
for  Herodotus’;  book  ha;  been  not  vnfeirly  describ’d  a; 
a  theistic  perspectiv  of  accredited  events  from  zhe  Creek 
point  of  vew — a  story  of  Divine  predestiny,  makity  zhe 
world’;  history  tu  cvlminate  in  zhe  glory  of  Athens;  jvst 
a;  avr  Bible  i;  a  collection  of  Christian  origin;,  cvlmi ' 
noth})  in  zhe  foundation  of  zhe  chvrdi;  and  both  wer 
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historically  jvstifid.  m  our  Bible,  matting  zhe  creek 
bcok  in  its  legendary  nutter  and  excorsion?  intu  old' world 
htstory,  t?  nwdh  more  poetic  and  vary'd  zhan  Herodotus; 
and  its  sow ?  beitg  more  original,  zhe  documents  Mi 
it  collects  are  far  ridier  in  mental  attitude?  and  literary 
form?,  and  hav  escapt  zhe  tinctur  of  won  mind,  its  in , 
sPbr>d  elevation?  above  sodi  a  man,  more  zhan  compel 
sutefor  zfu  immoralitie?  and  sofistrie?  zhat  lapse  beneeth 
it  And  it  i?  not  only  in  poetry  and  moral  inspiration 
zhat  Herodotus  i?  ovtmatditjor  seven  in  naivety,  idherin 
he  i?  somtime?  thavht  tu  hav  exceeded,  he  i?  quite  svr ' 
passt.  T her  i?  nothin)  in  literature  tu  compare  wizh 
diatt  passag  in  zhe  Creation  adhere  it  i?  sed  zhat  udhen 
Cod  had  created  zhe  animal?  he ( brought  them  unto  Adam 
to  see  what  he  would  call  them’. 

The  form  translation?  and  vernacular  renderhi)?  udhidi 
aded  in  bildni)  op  avr  Bible  tver  so  numeros,  and  its  own 
revi?on?  so  freequent  and  complicated,  zhat  eny  deeteil’d 
account  i?  apt  tu  Lv?e  siht  of  zhe  man  line?,  a  more 
general  vew,  disregard! ii)  zhe  complication?,  i?  forced 
back  on  zhe  essential  truth  zhat  we  owe  avr  Bible  manly 
tu  T indale  and  Coverdale.  t he  skill  of  zhe  framer?  of 
zhe  Authorized  Version  cannot  be  too  h£hly  prei/d,  bot 
they  wer  inspir’d  bi,  zhe  bewty  of  zhe  temple  zhat  had 
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been  windy  rei?'d,  and  their  skill  wa?  diatt  of  sympas 
fhctic  and  lerned  imitation,  their  effort  tu  brity  the  whole 
vp  tu  die  standard  of  die  best.  The  tvdhe?  made  b]>  dieir 
best  committe?  wer  delicat  and  biwtiful,  won  my  liven 
sey  inimitable;  and  yet  if  Tindale’?  Gospel?  of  1526  wer 
tu  bt  red  nav  in  ca>r  dhvrdie?  wi  / hud  very  ofn  bi  vti' 
aware  of  eny  difference,  and  in  tneny  cast?  of  discrep' 
anci  wi  can  su  diat  wi  / hud  hav  bicvme  a?  attadht  tu  du 
older  a ?  wi  are  tu  die  later  version;  and  dier  are  some 
cast?  in  tdiidi  dit  older  sum?  die  better.  Tindale,  whco 
wvrkt  from  dit  original  texts,  printed  die  whole  of  hi? 
New  Testament,  and  left  hi?  MS.  of  dit  old,  a?  far 
(it  i?  sed)  a?  die  2nd  Book  of  chronicles.  Coverdale, 
when  wvrkt  dittfy  from  vdier  translation?,  revb?’d  jin ' 
dale,  and  svpplfd  die  rimeinder.  The  Great  Bible, 
uhidi  i?  die  basis  of  dit  Authorized  Version,  i? 
Coverdale’?  rtvi?on  oj  hi?  frst  complete  book.  Bvt  ttven 
in  diis  skeleton  svmmary  we  most  not  omit  die  fort/enth 
century  translator?,  whoo?e  erly  and  forcible  Engli/h 
wa?  die  essential  foundation  of  everyday,  and  no  dewt 
a  familiar  and  influential  model  for  Tindale,  wlico,  finds 
ui)  die  man  line?  leid  davn,  set  tu  work  in  die  relit 
method.  Here,  for  instance,  i?  a  verse  from  Wyclif’s 
Gospel?: — 
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'And  he  criede  and  seyde ,  Fadir  Abraham  have 
tncrci  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dippe  the 
ende  of  his  fyngur  in  watir  and  kele  my  tonge,  for  I 
am  turmentid  in  this  flawme* 

Tindale  duingd  ende  intu  tippe.  In  c hi}e  dry}  of  dieep 
printin,  it  wud  be  well  if  Wyclif’s  Bible  of  1383  wcr 
pvblidhtfor  the  gene  ml  use  of  dw}e  whco  reed  Chaucer; 
for  it  ranks  a}  hill  nmvig  c he  incunabula  of  cwr  languag. 

A;  for  Cover  dale’}  work,  it  /)  nwf  tu  siy  chat  die 
Psalms  in  cwr  Prayer-book  are  a  sample  of  it.  The 
grzit  bewty  of  dicir  speedurythm}  and  dieir  a }y  lyrical 
tone  hav  made  diem  universally  btlvv’d.  Their  hap - 
hazard  recitation  is  a  man  attraction  in  cut  deily  ser' 
via },  and  diey  exhibit  well  du  extrordinary  merits  of 
diis  translator.  He  /)  comparable  tu  die  Frenchman 
Amyot,  whco,  not  beii j,  himself  an  original  author,  made 
a  classic  in  hi}  translation  of  Plutarch,  accUmatiziH)  die 
svmwhat  stiff  Greek  widi  lively  Gallic  grace,  and  endow' 
itg  hi}  nativ  languag  widi  happy  expresion}.  Here  i}  a 
specimen  from  Covcrdale’}  Bible  of  1533: — 

‘ Behold  thou  hast  horde  what  the  kynges  of  Assiria 
have  done  unto  all  londes,  and  how  they  damned  them, 
and  shalt  thou  be  delyvered ?  Have  the  goddes  of  y‘ 
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H eithett  delyvered  them,  whom  my  j other  destroyed, 
as  Gosan,  Haran,  Resepli,  and  the  children  of  Eden 
which  were  at  Thalassar?  'where  is  the  kynge  of 
Hemath,  ye  kynge  of  Arphad,  Gr  the  kynge  of  y*  cite 
Sepharvaim,  H ena  and  iva ?’ 

hot  diis  mey  perhaps  be  from  Tindale’y  MS.  In  the  Great 
Bible  c overdale  gets  rid  of  die  superfiuos  first  and 
(irfhifli  way  absent  in  Wyclij),  reediti)  londes,  how 
they  utterly  destroyed  them. 

A  bevk  chat  hay  bttn  put  tugedier  in  svfli  a  manner  b[ 
different  translator y,  wluv  yiy’d  varivs  sorcty,  and  rev^y’d 
dim  own  and  tech  vdier’y  work,  and  wer  indiscriminatly 
nv'byd  bi>  cu’tsbdery,  cannot  hav  diatt  literary  unity 
Which  can  jvstly  forbid fvrdier  revifon,  nor  can  it  be  held 
tu  be  so  perfect  ay  tu  be  incapable  of  amendment.  Even 
dwye  whoo  mantein  die  strort,  poyition  diat  die  Author^ 
ized  Version  iy  a  literary  monument  of  its  own  date, 
Whifli  fluid  not  be  tamper’d  widi,  can  be  fully  answer’d. 
Reviyon  wil  not  annihilate  die  book;  it  wil  still  remein 
in  die  steriey  of  old  Bebleyjvst  ay  Tindale’y  Testament 
remeiny;  it  wil  merely  hav  its  own  revifony  and  svcces' 
sory,  ay  he  hay  hiy.  It  iy  dien  a  practical  question  of  ex' 
ptediency;  we  hav  tu  consider  whether  cwr  Bible  can  be 
rev^y’d  widicwt  detriment  tu  its  literary  bewty,  which  we 
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hold  tu  be  af  valuable  tu  zhe  clwrdh  a f  it  if  tu  die 
scolar/hip  of  die  nation. 

New  if  we  are  tu  hav  an  improov’d  or  undamag’d  Bible, 
it  if  manifest  diat  ovr  revbferf  most  relinquish  eny  idea  of 
pedantic  fdeltty  tu  die  original  text,  if  on  accurut 
modern  translation  if  requir’d ,  let  diatt  be  made  in 
modern  stile  for  die  use  of  diofe  wheo  need  it.  it  wil  not 
be  twr  clwrdh  book,  nor  avr  household  trefvr.  it  wud 
pley  havoc  tvidi  die  best,  die  dearest,  and  die  most  deeply 
rooted  associutionf  of  <wr  life  and  literature.  Our  lit' 
vif’d  Bible,  if  it  if  tu  keep  die  place  of  die  old  wvn,  must 
be  made  tvidi  die  utmost  conservatifin,  and  tvidi  a 
nearer  sympathy  for  die  old  book  dian  we  dare  look  for. 
We  hav  pleinly  tu  confess  diat  we  feel  no  confidence  diat 
die  revijerf  wil  doo  well.  We  hav  lately  seen,  in  die  1SS1 
R evifoti  of  die  New  Testament,  diat  mere  Irrniii)  and 
pbvs  intention  are  not  tu  be  trusted;  and  if  diatt  Coni' 
mitte  did  not  doo  af  modi  damagaf  waf  possible  under  die 
circumstancef,  dieir  fellowf  are  vrgity  diat  die  horrible 
wurk  i hud  be  extended.  Yortunutly  die  whole  consensus 
of  literary  taste  if  ageinst  diem;  so  diat  dier  if  no  need 
tu  sey  more.  Wvn  example  of  dieir  wurk  any  be  given; 
die  magnificent  exordium  of  die  Oration  tu  't lie  He > 
brews’  commenctf  dws  in  dieir  text: — 
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'cod,  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the  fathers  in 
the  prophets  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners, 
hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  His 
Son ,  whom  he  appointed  heir  of  all  things 

This  ha ;  bun  lately  quoted  in  die  colums  of  The  Times 
as  sufficient  tu  damn  die  whole,  and  Surely  it  is:  for  die 
passug  dws  mjitilnted  was  V  fine  as  cnyfhin ,  cud  be. 
And  yet  die  book  was  not  widicwt  its  yise,jost  because 
die  Rev^ers  outwent  dieir  eim,  and  i how’d  pleinly  what 
dicr  was  tu  fear;  and  dieir  work  mey  hav  awaken’d  meny 
tu  die  real  danger;  as  diey  too  diems  elves  took  wa/rniti), 
so  diat  die  subsequent  reviyon  of  die  old  Testament 
was  ei  better  and  more  conservntiv  performance.  The 
second  half  of  die  old  Testament,  Whidi  T indale  had 
not  traverst,  was  &ho  (perhaps  for  diatt  reeson)  die 
worst  part  of  die  1611  recension,  and  dierefor  a  more 
favorable  field  for  die  revises’  hrniq,  and  diatt  part  of 
die  18S1  reviyon  is  generally  preisewurdiy.  As  diey 
wud  not  allav  dieir  old  Testament  tu  be  sold  separ' 
utly  from  dieir  New  Testament,  it  became  involv’d  in 
die  condemnation  and  dislike  whidh  diatt  book  had  pro ' 
vokt;  and  it  is  not  so  well  known  (eeven  tu  die  present 
writer)  as  it  wud  udierwise  hav  been.  But, good  as  modi  of 
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it  if,  wtplttd  that  it  my  not  bt  rtcuv’d  af  final  without 
careful  examination  and  amendment.  For  instance,  tht 
opening  of  Genesis  in  thatt  ntw  Bible  if  given  thus: — 

in  the  beginning  cod  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  And  the  earth  was  waste  and  void;  and  dark' 
ness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep:  and  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

The  btwty,  it  wil  bt  sun,  if  gone;  btcavfe  tht  ace  sound 
in  waste  (the  ntw  word  substituted  for  the  sonorvs 
without  form)  cla/htf  with  tht  ace  of  face,  it  wild 
sum  that  if  die  rtvbfcrf  had  red  dieir  work  aloud,  diey 
must  hav  perettv’d  diis.  it  if  anvdier  pttce  of  wanton 
damug;  and  it  wud  bt  strange  if  dit  only  example  of  die 
kind  wer  in  dit  openii^  sentence.  The  passag  quottd  if 
vdierwife  disappointin,,  btcaufe  dit  end  of  it,  uhidh 
looks  af  if  it  ca-'ll’d  for  ude,  if  left  af  it  waf,  while  die 
satisfactory  part  of  dit  original  if  ruin’d. 

It  wud  sum  dien  diat  die  thtologinnf  whoo  are  urgent 
for  rtvifon  vnderestimat  die  value  of  literary  btwty,  or 
are  incapable  of  vnderstandip  it.  w t  urge  diat  die  popU' 
larity  of  cun  Bible  haf  bttn  manly  due  tu  die  preeminence 
of  its  literary  btwty;  not,  of  corse,  btcavfe  diatt  excel' 
lence  if  dit  intellectualjudgment  of  critics,  but  btcaufe  die 
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verbal  bewty  if  die  actual  meenf  uflierebfr  die  spirit 
wifely  diarnif  die  hart.  1/  die  'Wyclijffe  Bible  and 
Tindale’f  and  Coverdale’f  books  wer  in  everybody’ f  reefh, 
dier  wild  bi  less  tu  fear;  since  educated  men  wud  hav 
die  history  before  dieir  ff,  and  wud  be  jelvsly  alfe  tu 
die  encrofhment  of  modernization,  t he  danger  if  diat 
a  gradual  deteeriorution  mey  at  lengdi  rob  die  nation  of 
dieir  birthriht ,  nibble  dier  if  not  envf  current  lerniti) 
tu  perceive  it.  Our  Bible  wud  stand  a  good  deel  of  mortal 
injury  before  it  expir’d  in  commonplace  clerical  amend 
meats;  and  diis  encoruges  meticulus  meddlerf  of  a/ll 
kindf  tu  nmufe  diemselvef  b[  wantonly  hackin >  at  it ,  af 
diey  think  widi  impunity,  but  if  die  1881  Revifon  of 
die  New  Testament  wer  tu  be  enjoin’d  on  die  cliurdh 
and  distributed  tu  die peeple,a  later  revifon  of  diatt  miht 
tumble  diem  intu  die  ditdh  widi  dieir  blind gidef.  Their 
Bible  wud  be  gone.  It  wud  be  tu  diem  af  a  Yrendh  Bible 
if  tu  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian  Bible  tu  an  Italian. 

W on  most  misdhevus  misunderstandirg  if  die  object 
tion  tu  iiihat  are  call’d f obsolete ’  wurdf  and frafif.  n clu 
Surely  die  clergy  fluid  see  diat  die  sacred  books  fhud  not 
be  in  die  speifli  of  die  market.  \f  dier  if  eny  mystery  tu 
be  garded  in  religion,  hav  if  it  tu  be  excluded  from  die 
languag,  and  ufhat  languug  can  be  uf’d  widi  dignity  and 
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security  save  diatt  udiifli  tradition  and  use  hav  const > 
crattd? 

VJvn  wud  (hink  chat  zher  are  meny  cast f  in  udhidh 
an  unfamiliar  word  mvst  bt  an  advantag.  The  best  hope 
of  intelligent  understands >  /;  diat  inquiry  i hud  bt  arew/d, 
and  it  if  set  tu  slttp  bj>  familiar  or  commonplace  ex' 
presionf.  T ht  unusual  word  asserts  itself  stimulates 
inquiry,  and  demandf  definition.  And  wt  find  that  diis 
pretence  zhat  simple  folk  are  held  off  bj>  uncommon 
wvrdf  if  pudht  bj>  wvn  of  avr  wud'be  revbferf  ageinst  die 
proverb, 

‘ Though  thou  sltouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar 
among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolish * 
ness  depart  from  him 

and  ht  wud  substitute  pound  for  bray.  Af  if  proverbf 
did  not  prtferve,  define,  and  liven  create  languag—and 
af  if  common  folk  did  not  still  ufe  diem— and  af  if  eny 
won,  whoo  did  not  liv  in  fear  of  die  mortar,  wud  not 
(hank  Cod  for  die  word.  Sudlt  rev  £f  erf  stem  tu  be  bifily 
qualifiity  for  die  puni/hment  diat  waf  unjustly  muted 
cwt  tu  die  translator f.  w hat  ifiht  not  a  committe  of 
diefe  men  doo?  sir  John  cheke,  whoo  objected  tu  ulien 
wurdf,  (havht  proselyte  indefensible,  and,  widi  a  dark 
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proficy  of  du  Asiatic  vndergraduat,  wud  hav  had  die 
Scriptur  rvti  divs: — 

*W oe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites! 
for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  freshman, 
and  when  he  is  made,  &c.,  ZXc! 

It  if  well  diat  sufli  suggestion?  are  surname?  amuf' 
in).  It  sum ?  tu  vs  diat  die  languag  of  cwr  Bible  if  per* 
fictly  intelligible,  and  diat  its  antiquity  if  of  die  greitist 
service  in  keepify  die  puple  in  tvdi  widi  cwr  older  clas ' 
sical  literature-  T In  Eliznbufhan  Bible  if  die  wvn 
omniprrfent  bond,  and  its  loss  wud  bi  irreparable.  chiU 
dren  bravht  vp  turud  it  arewlredy  alotfyside  Shakespeare; 
and  wi  S, hud jelvsly  gard  diis  privihgfor  diem;  rimem ' 
berify,  too,  diat  ovr  seventunfli'century  spitfli  if  far 
more  stable  dian  enydiify  ufliifli  wi  can  substitute  for  it. 
Like  die  Pyramid ?,  or  avr  own  Cadmdralf,  its  monu' 
ments  wil  rimein,  while  cwr  little  temporary  hcwfif, 
whoofe  fadiion?  succud  and  pass — dio ’  diey  too  hav  dieir 
futid  nvohitionf — iney  soon  bi  a?  cwt  of  date  af  enydiify 
else,  if  cwr  democracy  thud  bi  educated  bj>  die  niws' 
paper?,  and  hav  no  fulin ,  for  its  ridh  inheritance  of  his ' 
torical  literature,  and  be  incapable  of  riediti)  it,  its  mind 
wil  be  l£ke  du  arckitectur  of  cwr  Victorian  suburb?  and 
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manufacturing  taunf.  And  dier  if  on  educated  vulgarity 
md  self'consiusnes  at  die  bottom  of  diis  prudery  tuwardf 
' obsolete ’  expresiotif .  W/7  diefc  stickler f  for  word?  tell 
vs  tdhedier  it  if  on  account  of  verbal  accuracy  or  intelli ' 
gibility  diat  die  word  slave  dvef  not  occvr  in  dieir  r i* 
idf’d  Version?  dio  P aul’f  letter  tu  Philemon  if  adl  about 
a  runawey  slave,  and  cannot  be  understood  unless  diatt 
be  made  clear. 

We  hav  been  ar<juiit>  ageinst  die  fa  lse  plee  for  syni' 
pit  city,'  dier  if  adso  a  fadse  plee  for  truth,  since  modern 
scolarfliip  demandf  an  accurate  translation,  n av,  in 
order  tu  make  a  really  accurat  translation  it  if  necessary 
diat  die  filosofy  of  die  Hebrew f  and  Greeks  and  dieir 
metafysical  f deaf  fluid  be  understood  and  defin’d,  and 
feithfully  reproduced  bi,  a  consistent  use  of  special  equi ' 
valent  termf ;  and  diefe  doo  not  exist.  Our  E nglifli  wurdf 
are  labelf  for  vdier  ideaf,  and  cannot  be  readjusted  and 
assorted  tu  match  widi  ideaf  diat  are  outside  our  mental 
horizon.  This  makes  eny  pretence  of  verbal  accuracy  in 
a  literary  translation  impossible;  it  if  not  tuidiin  die 
compass  of  human  skill. 

But  we  cannot  deel  widi  a/ll  die  pros  and  cons  of  re' 
viflon.  Ther  if,  af  we  hav  sed,  no  teen  able  a  priori 
objection  tu  revijon,  while  dier  if  a  wholesum  fear  of 
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rev^yery,and  zhis  ft  nr  wi  dhure  tn  zhe  full.  Thy,  on  zheir 
part,  can  justly  comphin  of  prejudice,  and  r fitly  assert 
zhat  some  of  zfieir  opponents  wud  never  bi  pleey’d  wizh 
enyOiiti)  zhat  zhey  did.  w on  Svndty  mornitg,  after  n  ser > 
vice  hhere  zhe  old  Testament  lesson  had  hen  red from 
du  1SS1  book,  we  remember  hear  in,  three  men  of  eminent 
ability  and  vnquestiond  literary  taste  disevss  zhe  merits 
of  zhatt  version,  and  zhey  ,vll  agreed  zhat  won  word 
in  zhe  lesson  had  been  particularly  ojfensiv  tu  zhem, 
and  vnmistukably  betrey’d  zhe  reviser/  prentice  hand.  - 
Nov  zhatt  wvrd  way  in  zhe  Authorized  Version,  and 
zhe  verse  in  tiihic h  it  occvr  d  way  vnefhang’d  in  zhe 
reviyon. 

We  think  zhat  zhe  rev  fiery  wud  more  redily  win  cwr 
confdence  if  we  sav  zhat  zhey  recogniz’d  hew  mvefh 
literary  skill  iy  needed  tu  muke  a  translation.  Our  quo ' 
tationyfrom  Hebrews  and  Genesis  dhow  zhat  zhey  hav 
not  had  competent  Englidh  wr fiery  on  zheir  committey,  or 
zhat  zhey  hav  neglected  zheir  advice,  indeed,  in  zheir 
New  Testament,  so  far  from  triirg  tu  write  good  Eng > 
lidh,  zhey  seem  tu  hav  spent  zheir  facvltiey  in  quibblin , 
over  prepositiony  and  tensey.  Nor/  he  description  of 
Wyclif’s  method  iy  extant  in  he  Prologue  tu  zhe  later 
tixt  of  hiy  Bible;  and  it  conteiny  svm  excellent  good 
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sense,  it  wud  apptnr  diat  lit  skttm’d  tu  get  evil  hi; 
scolarfliip  and  lernit^  well  htltpnd  him  htfore  lit  enter’d 
on  hi;  forth  and  final  stage,  When  hi;  program  wa; — 

‘to  translate  as  cleerli  as  he  coude  to  the  sentence, 
and  to  have  maniegode Jelawis  and  binning  at  the  cor ' 
rection  of  the  translation.’ 

This  i;  exactly  what  wt  ask  for;  this  wud  reconcile 
vs;  zhis  wud  satisfi  vs.  Many  good  fellows  at  the 
correction  of  the  translation.  W/  wifli  wt  miy  get 
diem. 
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BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS 
I 

The  Oxford  Press  ha;  given  vs  The  pilgrim’s  Prcv 
gress/  illustrated  b[  Cruikshank  in  twentysfve  wood » 
cvts  diat  are  ntw  tu  z he  public.  The  preface  record; 
Coleridge’;  judgment  diat  zhis  book  i;  ' incomparably  the 
best  S umma  T heologtae  Evangelicae  ever  produced  by  a 
writer  not  miraculously  inspired uthjde  an  adverti;ment 
procleim;  zhe  verdict  of  current  art'critici;m,  diat  diis 
grotesk  portreyer  of  suburban  imagination ;,  zhe  master  of 
die  comic  almanacks,  i;  its  ^dtnl  illustrator.  FTapd2o^6v 
ti  touto.  C ertunly  die  second  pictur,  tdhidh  /how;  die 
s  disburden'd  Christian  po;esst  bi>  die  far  of  Hell,  a;  in 
hedloii)  fiiht  from  die  doom’d  city  he  leeve;  hi;  little 
family  tu  dieirfute,  i;  an  admirable  pre;entation  of  die 
spirit  of  die  text,  and  tvurdiy  of  a/ll  prei;e;  eeven  die 
artist  s  bravd  method  of  shadity,  happenin >  tu  stripe  wvn  of 
Christian  ;  stockui);  leii)fliwj>;e  and  die  udier  bandwi;e, 

The  Pilgrim  s  Progress,  by  John  Bunyjn,  illustuied  with  2 5  iriw* 
wp  on  wood  by  George  Cruikslunk  from  the  collection  of  Edwin  Trumjn 
(Henry  Erowde,  Oxford  University  Press,  igof). 
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accentuates  die  distraction  of  die  ragged  enthusiast.  Let 
vs  examin  die  situation. 

Christian’s  adventurs  are  Banyan’s  spiritual  expeeri ' 
ences.  N au  die  only  occaSon  on  ufliidh  Banyan  can  he 
sed  tn  hav  deserted  his  family  was  la  November,  1660 ;l 
tdhen  on  bein,  arrested  he  refus’d  heil,  and  subsequently 
dhose  tn  continue  in  jeil  radier  dian  promis  not  tn 
gadier  die  peeple  tngedier  in  vnlavfnl  assemblies.  It  is 
true  diat  it  was  difficult  for  him  tn  avoid  diis  offence; 
bvt  die  magistrates,  whoo  had  been  unwillin ,  tn  imprison 
him,  made  compromise  eesy.  He,  however ,  persisted  diat 
if  he  wer  let  free  he  wad  wilfully  breik  die  lav.  Separa ' 
tion  from  his  wife  and  children  was  peinfnl;  yet,  haviti) 
die  (fhoice  between  science  widi  imprisonment  and  silence 
widi  freedom,  his  consience  forced  him  tn  prefer  die 
moteerial  fetters  and  leeve  his  family  tn  die  dharity  of 
dieir  frends.  widi  so  mudh  knoledg  of  die  facts  we  mey 
new  turn  tn  die  story. 

Wvn  cannot  leuk  for  perfected  art,  nor  (even  for  con * 
sistency,  in  a  loti)  allegory,  and  die  riht  defence  of  Ban ' 
yan’s  rude  tecneek  is  diat  it  makes  no  attempt  tn  satisfy 
artistic  canons.  Havener  modi  die  interest  mey  li  in  die 

1  This  and  v dvr  facts  in  Banyan  f  history  are  taken  from  die  rncent 
bpjr.ifie;,  t specially  Venables  and  Fronde. 
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pictmsk  adventury,  die  ruder  soon  percuvey  diat  die 
several  incidents  are  typical  episode y  of  a  spiritual  ex' 
purience,  and  diat  dieir  meenify  iy  dieir  spiritual  muni  ft), 
ufliidh  a  strict  interdependence  and  seequence  mft  nn ' 
barrass.  B vt  Bunyany  artistic  avkwardmss  iy  prodigius. 
T her  iy  a  passag  in  die  Gospel  about  a  man  Imtify  hiy 
wife  and  Children  for  die  kifydom’y  sake,  and  he  had 
lately  found  diis  tu  hav  a  practical  minify  for  himself; 
bvt  he  way  dieit  far  advanced  on  hiy  pilgrimage,  had  in' 
deed  known  <vll  its  expuricncey  save  only  die  very  last; 
he  way  elect  of  God,  a  ca/ll’d  oposle  and  prudier,  whoa 
renounced  hiy  family  radier  dun  hiy  hbh  vocation; 
udieray  Christian  in  die  story  iy  in  a  very  different  stage; 
he  had  not  (even  found  die  wey;  nufhify  correspondy.  The 
facts  of  die  story  are  diat  a  man  lernify  diat  die  toun  in 
which  he  liv  d  way  doom  d  tu  destruction  dierupon  ran 
awry  and  left  hiy  wife  and  Children  tu  dieir  fate,  t  hatt 
pfs  pagan  Aeneas  wild  hav  had  diem  a/ll  on  hiy  back, 
it  iy  a  diyastrus  openifyffor  it  deprfey  die  hero  of  intelli ' 
gent  sympathy.  And  die  story,  beify  bad  in  itself,  iy  not 
txcyiy’d  or  susteind  hi  die  allegory,  it  iy  in  die  natyir  of 
thifyy  diat  ‘babes’  cannot  i, hare  in  spiritual  convictiony 
of  adults,  and  dierefor  sueth  convictiony  dco  not  sever  a 
man  from  hiy  children,  nor  doo  diey  interfere  widi  hiy 
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duty  of  curin,  for  th  cm.  The  story  asserts  r hr  oppofit, 
3ni  du  only  morn!  tu  k  drum  from  it  if  that  n  man 
thud  not  marry  if  hr  trnrd  rune  hif  sol;  lot  Join,  Bunyan 
waf  marry’d  twice. 

it  wcr  no  sounder  criticism  tu  disparity  Bunyan f  rt' 
markable  book  chan  it  if  tu  overpreife  it,  bvt  dir  rxcessiv 
lavdntionf  of  it  are  rrplrte  widi  paradoxt f,  ufoidh  invite 
discrimination.  F or  instance,  it  if  difficvlt  tu  reconcile 
Fronde  fjvst  condemnation  of  Bunyan  f  narrow  theology 
widi  hif  assertion  diat  a  ll  'is  conceived  in  the  large  wide 
spirit  of  humanity  itself  \  i  propofe  tu  rxamin  Mr. 
Talkative,  whoom  hr  srlects  tu  preife,  af  'one  of  the  best 
figures  that  Bunyan  has  drawn.  Dean  Stanley  aviso  seyf 
admirnply,  we  too,  as  he,  have  met  Mr.  Talkative and 
Canon  Venables  npprcovef  die  testimony,  n qv,  tdhen 
Mr.  Talkative  cvmef  in  widi  hif  label,  dir  old  frendf  of 
Miss  Bates  anticipate  plefvr;  bvt  idhen,  on  brin ,  twice 
question  d,  hr  rrphf  in  Bunyan  f  most  svccinct  manner, 
diey  are  left  in  blank  disappointment.  After  diis  hr 
makes,  it  if  true,  svme  effort  in  caracter ;  bvt  insted  of 
taslkiii)  hr  tellf  vs  diat  hr  dvef  ta'lk,  and  diat  hr  Ivvef 
t#lki%  and  hr  svggests  svbjrcts  for  ta'lk.  Then  Chris ^ 
tian  sets  Faithful  at  him,  and  poor  Talkative  if  noidhere; 
hr  if  feirly  lectur  d  off  die  stage;  hr  if  constreind  tu 
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blu/h  and  wididrau.  w /  new  see  that  he  i;  not  ta/lkatiu 
in  ziu  ordinary  sense ;  and  since  Christian  knew  him  at 
home,  and  giv;  a  loti)  account  of  him,  wi  my  gather  zhi 
author;  intention.  T he;e,  chen,  are  hi;  caracteristics. 
That  he  talks  about  religion  without  practising  it, 
yea,  and  he  will  talk  when  he  is  on  the  ah'bench,  and 
the  more  drink  he  hath  in  his  crown  the  more  of  these 
things  has  he  in  his  mouth.  He  is  a  saint  abroad  and  a 
sinner  at  home.  He  rails  at  his  family  and  servants.  I n 
trade  he  is  a  Turk  and  unjust \  I  must  beg  hive  tu 
wonder  udiefher  Dean  Stanley  way  really  familiar  widx 
svdh  a  man;  I  cannot  fhink  chat  he  exists.  That  he 
existed  in  Banyan’;  tpne  I  believe,  and  chat  he  i;  dravn 
from  die  life;  but  zher  i;  hardly  svdh  a  man  tizwody; — 
a  ruff  an  whoo  disevsse;  Justification  and  Fryer  and  n  ew' 
birth  on  die  uk'bendh.  hi  wa;  a  monster  of  hi;  dy, 
sectarian,  not  human  'in  the  large  wide  spirit  of  hu" 
inanity 

The  above  critici;m,  in  so  far  a;  it  i;  just,  hits  Banyan; 
admirer;  radier  dian  Banyan;  and  yet  I  am  Sure  diat  I 
am  held  off  from  Banyan  bj>  just  svdh  a  waerpity  or 
dtvasrfity  of  greit  human  tipes  and  motiv;  a;  we  find 
here,  w idi  diatt  picturesk,  forcible  handlin,  for  u)hidh 
he  i;  so  justly  extoll  d,  he  wil  seize  on  sum  greit  human 
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topic  and  cast  it  davit  nukid  btfore  avr  py;  and  we,  in 
gratitude  for  hi ;  vivid  nomenclutur,  zhe  value  of  Whidh 
it  if  svmtimef  difficult  tu  exaggerate,  nicy  perhaps  omit 
tu  reckon  hav  tnvdh  or  hav  little  more  he  hay  given  vs. 
Most  men  most  hav  waded  in  zhe  slough  of  Despond,  and 
none  can  hav  more  redily  uf’d  hi f  name  for  it  zhan  hav  I; 
hvt  it  ha f  not  escapt  tup  attention  zhat  i  never  in  mb 
despondency  favnd  eny  assistance  from  Christian’s  ad' 
ventur,  where  a  matt  wheofe  name  way  Help  came  and 
pull’d  him  cwt,  and  told  him  dial  he  fluid  hav  tri’d  tu 
fj>nd  die  steps,  dio  no  wvn  cud  see  diem,  nor  are  we 
inform’d  of  What  nutur  diey  are.  So  agein  widi  Giant 
Despair — whoo  in  mi  family  was  obstinutly  mistaken  hi 
die  children  for  die  real  lieero — hav  welUnum’d  he  if! 
Bvt  What  if  dus  kee  of  P romis  bj>  Whidh  prisoners  escape 
from  die  Castle  of  Doubt ?  Vromis  implies  feith  in  die 
promis,  and  it  if  Surely  jvst  die  eclipse  or  lack  of  feith 
diat  diey  are  svfferiii)  from.  Bunyan’s  exact  meeniii)  if 
not  plein,  bvt  jvdgitt,  from  die  releef  Whidh  cvmef  on  svii' 
flibny  deyf,  and  from  die  kee  blit $  evil  die  While  in 
Christian’s  pocket,  I  conclude  diat  diis  Davt  and  Despeir 
are  a  mood,  Whidh  miht  pass  off  of  itself  as  it  seems  tu 
doo.  N cu>,  in  so  far  af  diis  mood  if  corporeal  or  mental, 
it  has  its  corporeal  and  mental  medicinf:  or  if  Bunyan  wil 
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rigard  it  ay  spiritual,  thru  the  cure  for  thoye  in  this 
condition  if  sympathy  with  didr fdlow'crutury  and  th? 
activity  of  good  works;  and  hip  hi  had  him  better  made  of 
zhatt  metal.  Agein,  nothin)  cud  bi  more  happily  nam’d 
than  hif  Vanity  Fair,  bot  rnd  hif  catalog  of  f tiring, 
adhere  hi  ssyy, ' Therefore  at  this  fair  are  all  such  mer > 
chandise  sold  as . .  .  !’  I  cud  not  brin,  mj>  hand  tu  copy 
hif  list.  Hi  wil  take  occafon  of  a  fooYf  abuse  of  good 
t hitt)f  tu  calomniut  goodnts,  and  with  indiscriminat 
vvlgarity  hi  confound f  good  and  bad  in  won  catigory 
of  null.  It  most  hav  bun  stomblitg  at  svdh  ineptitude f 
that  led  VJilliam  Cory,  ttdhen  hi 'skimmed’  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  tu  ricord  hif  dounriht  opinion  hat  it  way 
‘wretched  stuff’.  The  languug  of  Ife  snmf  tu  hav  bun 
trnnslutid  intu  a  dialect  b[  B unyan  and  tu  nud  rutrans' 
lution  before  it  can  hav  eny  munityfor  os. 

Hire  iy  another  paradox,  ufliidh  Fronde  Shall  state  for 
himself  In  hif  account  of  John  B  unyan  hi  introducif  him 
af  the  man  ‘whose  writings  have  for  two  centuries  affect 
ted  the  spiritual  opinions  of  the  English  race  in  every  part 
of  the  world  more  powerfully  than  any  book  or  books 
except  the  Bible’,  hot  on  p.  62  lit  drops  die  folio  win, 
rimark:  ‘ Unfortunately ,  parents  do  not  read  B unyan,  he 
is  left  to  the  children.’  Nov  diis  obiter  dictum  if  quj>te 
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jt>st,  and  tie  truth  of  it  if  vnfortunatfor  nothin,  so  nw<fh 
affor  tie  credit  of  Fronde’ f  man  opinion— vnless,  indeed, 
udiat  Mr.  Fronde  went  waf  tiat  hif  own  generation 
waf  tie  first  tn  neglect  Banyan;  for  Children  doo  not 
attend  tn  Christian  f  theology ,  nor  wnd  tiey  vnderstand 
it  if  they  did ;  it  haf,  of  corse,  no  influence  on  tieir 
spiritual  opinion;.  'All  fables  have  their  morals,  but 
the  innocent  enjoy  the  story/  and  tieir  hue  for  it  if 
manly  due  tn  its  bein ,  tie  consecrated  meenf  of  tieir  in ' 
dvlgence  in  adventurf  and fihts  witi  grants  and fteirsvm 
monsterf  on  a  Svndey,  when  tieir  favvrit  pastimef  are 
forbidden.  I  hefitated  tn  trvst  mi  privat  impresion  of 
general  expeenence  in  this  matter,  and  made  svm  in* 
W >  u>>ti  tiis  rifvlt:  of  forty 'twoo  personf  reprefent ' 
in,  vurivs  classef,  conditionf,  and  districts,  whcom  I  took 
bp  hazard,  l  found  tiat  nine  had  never  red  tie  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  at  adl,  and  won  waf  dovtfnl  whether  he  had 
ever  seen  die  book,  of  the  thirty'twoo  dier  wer  twenty ' 
five  whoa  had  not  red  it  since  dhildhnd;  and,  of  tie 
seven  remeinin,,  three  knew  it  only  from  reedin,  it  tn  their 
children.  Retvrmti,  new  tn  tie  thirty'twoo  whoo  had  red 
it,  twenty'wvn  repudiated  tie  notion  tiat  tiey  had  ever 
got  eny  good  from  it  spiritually  or  morally,  of  die  re' 
meinin,  eleven  tier  wer  three  whoo  admitted  diat  tiey 
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mj>ht  hau  nciiv  d  an  impulse  for  good  action',  twoo  wer 
merely  respectful  tutua/rdy  it;  (hree  fykt  it,  won  for 
literary  reeyony  only;  and  (hree  dislfit  it. 


II 

AS  a  dh^ld’y  Sundry  storybook  zhe  pilgrim’s  Progress 
hay  been  almost  uniuersally  red;  bvt  die  notion  diat  eny 
sound  educational  use  cud  be  made  of  it  see  my  tu  me 
tvrotg;  for  ay  a  pictur  of  Christian  life  it  hay  zhis  bad 
blenti/h,  diat  it  neglects  die  practical  side  of  moraly.  of 
feith,  hope,  and  hue,  die  greitest  here  iy  feith;  and  dio’ 
Banyan y  theology  svppoyey  works  tu  be  of  no  account 
in  diems eluey,  and  diat  diey  wil  flow  sufficiently  and 
spontnnevsly  from  feith,  yet  for  hiy  own  pictorial  purpos 
he  /hud  luu  seen  diat  works  make  die  true  portrature 
of  feith,  and  diat  Christian  y  feith,  printed  widiout  die 
works  of  hue,  iy  somtimey  in  danger  of  app  rarity  uery 
like  Mr.  lalkatiue  y.  (a y  an  artist  I  /hud  hau  thavht 
diat  a/ll  diatt  queer  dogmatiym  about  Christ's  three  or  for 
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rphtevsnessif  ufliidi  if  drum  avt  of  Mr.  c reatheart  bi 
Mrs.  Christian  f  silly  question  af  tu  hav  Christ  can  hat > 
eny  left  for  himself  if  he  givf  so  mvdi  owey—wud  hau 
ban  well  placed  in  Mr.  Talkative' f  mewth.)  Christian , 
3f  wt  sn  him ,  if  self  My  seeki «,  hif  own  salvation;  hi 
cure f  for  nothin ,  else.  st.  Paul ,  wt  can  see,  wud  hav  died 
for  man  af  redily  af  did  hif  Master;  dier  if  urchin,  in 
Christian  of  Ms  sort  of  devotion.  He  if  set  goin ,  bi  die 
fear  of  Hell;  he  leevef  hif  family  tu  destruction  and  pv^ 
sucf  hif  wey  alone.  T  ho’ he  receive f  Inly  from  menyju 
helps  nobody;  lie  findf  fwlt  widi  everybody;  he  livf  for 
himself  and  God,  not  for  God  and  hif  neihbor.  it  wud 
seem  a  more  genervs  and  wholesvm  doctrin  diat  we  deni 
cwrselvef,  not  for  ovrselvef,  bvt  for  vdierf;  and  die  few 
instoncif  in  which  Christian  dwwf  eeven  compasionfor 
vdierf  are  cwtweih’d  bi  die  satisfaction  widi  Whidi  die 
dcwnfadl  of  vdierf  if  regarded,  if  Passion  lajfs  at  Patience 
in  diis  world,  yet  Patience  ' will  have  as  much  reason  to 
laugh  at  Passion  in  the  next',  ufhidier  M  wil  appur ✓ 
ently  transplant  die  temperf  of  Vanity  Pair;  and  When 
Cod  Mil  pass  sentence  on  die  ignorant  and  wicked,  it  if 
wrn  of  Christian’ f  celestial  plefvrf  dial  he  wil  'have  a 
voice  in  that  judgment’.  Here  if  food  for  children !  For 
tviself  I  can  sey  dial  I  distykt  die  man,  and  l hud  hav 
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felt  no  concern  had  lit  him  drown’d  in  zhatt  last  river, 
zho ’  1  widt  Mr.  Hopeful  well  thru. 

It  wild  hi  very  vnfeir  on  Puny an  tu  f[nd favlt  wizh  hi ; 
art  hicavfe  it  ha ;  feil’d  in  picturin)  ufliat  if  not  given  tu 
zhe  mind  of  man  tu  percuve,  modi  less  tu  describe,  and 
zhat  hi  ha;  not  imagin’d  eny  tolerable  condition;  for  an 
iternal  Paradise,  hot  when  he  ta/lks  of  hi; 'crowns  of gold’ 
and  'riding  in  an  equipage  with  the  King  of  dory’  (w ie 
kostlich!)  hi  sum;  worse  zhan  inadiquut;  for  wi  cannot 
forget  zhat  zhi;e  objects  are  of  zhe  sort  idiid  arav;e  hi; 
anger  and  contempt  in  Vanity  Fair;  and  did  it  mey  hi  only 
an  artistic  avkwardmss,  yet  zhis  preference  for  eternal 
vanitie;  above  temporal  won;  i;  oncomfortahle,and  need' 
hssly  throw;  a  nasty  sospicion  on  hi;  whole  skime. 

Puny  an;  dmf  merit,  beside  zhe  gift  zhat  I  hav  wlredy 
preifd,  i;  hi;  pro;e  stile,  u)hid  i;  admir’d  hi  a/ll  whoo 
prefer  zhe  force  of  plein  spud  tu  zhe  device;  of  rhetoric. 

it  no  forzher  zhan  tu  sey  mat  it  i;  a;  direct 
a;  possible,  and  well  sostein’d.  H/  seldom  )i;e;  eny  hot 
zhe  simplest  word;  and  diction,  Ta  ^rciTuxovra  ovoncrra, 
and  he  makes  use  of  hi;  opportunity ;  for  colloquial  ex' 
presion;.  H/  tell;  os  somidere  zhat  he  cud  hav  coni' 
manded  a  more  ornamental  stile  had  he  prefer’d  it,  and 
an  examination  of  hi;  stile  dud  estabhd  or  demolid 
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die  tryth  of  this  assertion.  H avitt)  miself  red  only  hi? 
pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Grace  Abounding,  I  am  not 
equiptfor  die  task;  hot  mb  impresion  if  diat  lit  cud  not 
hav  done  well  in  eny  vdicr  manner.  The  clvmsintss  of 
hif  verse  alone  seemf  tu  jostifi  diis  opinion,  and  dier  if 
anvdier  general  consideration,  Whidh  followf  from  die 
necessity  of  expleinin >  hav  a  man  so  little  educated  fluid 
hav  svrpasst  a-'ll  hot  die  very  best  writer f;  for  of  diis, 
u^hidi  if  generally  consider’d  a  wonder,  dier  if  a  simple 
account.  H if  imagination,  sincerity,  and  single  porpos 
wer  af  likely  tu  he  found  in  hif  station  af  in  eny  odier, 
and  given  ditfc,  and  given  aviso  hif  habit  of  Ufity  languug 
in  its  hihest  intention,  diatt  if  tu  serfli  for  truth  and  con' 
vey  it  convinciigly  tu  heorerf  hi  word  of  mauth,  dien  die 
fact  diat  he  knew  only  won  hook,  die  Bible,  and  knew 
diatt  hi  hart,  if  exactly  what  tvaf  requir’d  tu  save  him 
from  die  mistakes  intu  which  erudition,  widi  its  dis' 
tractity  knoledg  of  good  and  had,  involvef  adl  writerf 
except  die  horn  artist.  And  if  diis  simple  account  of  hif 
success  be  die  true  won,  it  negativf  die  probability  diat 
he  cud  e equally  hav  master’d  die  more  elaborat  excel' 
lenctf,  the  Aoyoi  KEKCcAAiETnyievoi  xai  kekoctmiuj^voi. 
t hofe  wheo  most  admire  hif  stile  nuy  well  admit  diat  it 
if  capable  of  more  bewty  dian  he  haf  put  intu  it,  hif 
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greitest  bewtie;  of  diction  beit 3  manly  transcrib’d  from 
die  Bible,  and  hi;  original  bnvtie ;  bein >  dheefy  in  die  wry 
of  suggestion,  irfhere  die  sincerity  and  depth  of  hi;  re- 
hgivs  (motion  tavht  hint  an  eloquent  and  truly  artistic 
reserve.  But  dier  are  meny  indication;,  moreover,  diathi; 
artistic  sense  wa;  tidier  acute  nor  profound.  Hi;  manner 
of  namin)  hi;  personage;  bi  du  adjectiv  itihidh  predicates 
dieir  caracteristic  quality,  fyke  die  dramatis  personae  of 
Congreve’;  phy;,  dio’  of’n  more  dian  justifi’d,  i;  pufht 
tu  quite  an  ugly  excess,  and  diat  a  Mr.  Wiseman  i hud 
narrate  a  lotg  history  of  a  Mr.  B adman,  and  be  harken’d 
tu  bi  a  Mr.  Attentive,  i;  not  a  mastery  of  narrativ  device. 
Such  name;  are  more  of’n  t/edius  dian  amu;in y,  diey 
suggest  a  commonplace  lack  of  resorce,  and  a/lso  a  certan 
prig gt  fitness  and  self-complacency  in  die  writer;  an  ob¬ 
jection  diat  eny  won  mty  feel  and  idhidi  criticipn  can 
explein,for  diis  wiy  of  namitg  caracter;  i;  of  die  natur 
of  comedy,  and  require;  diat  die  caracter;  Amd  be  treeted 
kindly.  In  a  treed;  on  ethic;  where  vice;  are  sumtime; 
dius  handled,  die  person;  are  abstraction;,  and  yoo  my  be 
a;  hard  upon  diem  a;  yoo  wil;  but  if  yoo  attach  a  vidvs 
name  tu  die  actor  in  a  story  are  bound  tu  treet  him 
good-humor’ dly  and  let  him  of;  else  yoo  are  gilty  of 
havugfrst  defam’d  him  and  dien  of  judging  him  after,  if 
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zht  actor  in  n  story  if  tu  bi  condemn’d  bj>  die  ruder  ht 
dhud  not  bi  openly  prejudg’d  bfr  die  writer;  and  l^kwife, 
if  ruder?  are  tu  admire  him,  dicir  admiration  fluid  not 
bi  pre-engag’d.  And  ufherever  du  avflior  declare ?  hi? 
intention  hi  wil  divert  judgment  awry  from  du  actor  on  tu 
himself  Bunyan?  puple  are  n  idler  abstraction?  nor 
human  biin )?;  and  diis  condition  mey  bi  tu  some  extent 
essential  tu  die  car octer ?  in  an  allegory.  I  fluid  be  sorry  tu 
dogmotiye  about  allegorical  art;  won  consideration ,  hav - 
ever,  seem?  persua?iv  tu  me,  and  diatt  i?  diat  die  limitu - 
don?  of  liman  knoledg  suggest  diat  die  urrovoioc  fluid  bi 
subordinated  tu  die  story.  Here  wud  appear  die  real 
artistic  opportunity,  and  die  ree?on  for  die  form.  Bun- 
yan?  self-security  of  opinion  led  him  tu  die  contrary 
me  (hod:  I  fluid  judge  diat  error  of  prefumption  led  him 
mtu  error?  of  art,  and  diat  dierefor  Macaulay  made 
anudier  of  hi?  magnificent  blunder?  ufliett  he  stal’d  him 
best  of  all  allegorists,  as  Demosthenes  was  best  of  all 
orators’.  A  large  part  of  die  appreoval  diat  Bunyan  ha? 
here  wun  ha?  been  purfliast ,  lj>ke  most  popular  success/? 
in  art,  hi  a  neglect  of  proprietie?  ifliifli  are  less  esteem’d 
b%  die  public  dian  die  novel  effects  diat  can  be  obtein’d 
bi  dieir  contravention.1 

1  The  bcst'tolJ  allegory  in  the  world  if  (in  nip  opinion )  St.  L uke’s 
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It  i?  ple?anter  tu  wqte  abowt  B unyan  without  refer > 
ence  tu  hi?  (heology,  zho’  won  i?  tempted  tu  contrast  him 
with  zhatt  (huru’ygoin)  gospeller  of  avr  own  dey,  Count 
L eo  Tolstoi.  B unyan  himself  wud  hav  hem  horrifi’d  tu 
find  zhat  zhe  seecret  of  hi?  fume  wa?  literary  excellence, 
yet  wizhavt  zhatt  he  wud  hate  perifht  loti,  ago.  in  zhis 
regard  hi?  hook  i?  like  Milton’?  Epic ,  ufliidi  wa?  at  fast 
esteem’d  for  its  plot  and  theological  aspect,  and  i?  new 
red  in  spite  of  diem.  Havitt)  found  so  mvdi  fault,  I  dull 
not  he  reckon’d  an  extravagant  admirer  of  B unyan,  and 
I  wrote  ufliat  I  hav  written  in  justification  of  a  moderut 
admiration.  Had  he  been  a?  vnspuritfiy  decrj’d  a?  he  ha? 
been  extoll’d,  I  mj>ht  hav  taken  the  uzher  sjde.  Over > 
prei?e  wil  doo  hi?  reputation  no  service;  and  hi?  theology 
need?  so  mvfli  allowance  zhat  enythiti)  ufliidi  dislocates 
him  from  hi?  time  due?  him  vast  injury;  and  zhis  some  of 
hi?  warmest  frend?  doo  not  perceive,  uflien  they  Vic' 
toriani?e  hi?  spelliti)  and  parade  hi?  Calvini?m  on  dfiny 
paper. 

story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  H/  sum;  tu  h  v  uyily  wvn  the  first  place 
an  absolutely  fvltlts  puce  of  work. 
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XVIII 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE1 

Tracing  die  growth  of freediauht  in  England  dyirii $ 
die  seventeenth  century,  Buckle — in  hi;  interesting  Hiv 
tory  of  civilization — puts  forward  sir  Thomas 
Browne  a;  a  prominent  landmark,  ‘a  curious  instance  of 
the  rapid  progress  which  the  English  mind  was  making 
in  casting  off  superstition.  Hi;  Religio  Medici,  written 
about  1634 — diatt  i ;,  well  hfore  die  civil  VJa/r — 
/how;  (he  sty;)  ' a  credulity  that  must  have  secured  the 
sympathy  of  the  then  dominant  classes';  uflyle  in  hi; 
next  book,  die  Pseudodoxia,  or  ‘inquiry  into  Vulgar 
Errors',  udiidh  was  pvbli/ht  in  1646,  ‘ there  is  displayed 
a  spirit  so  entirely  different  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
most  decisive  evidence  we  could  hardly  believe  it  to  have 
been  written  by  the  same  man.  . . .  The  truth  is,  how* 
ever,  that  during  the  twelve  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  two  works  there  was  completed  that  vast  social  and 
intellectual  revolution  which’,  CTc.,  and,  takin)  die  doc ' 
tor  a;  hi;  text,  lu  dilutes  for  some  page;  on  hi;  instrvetiv 
conversion  from  superstition  tu  science. 

1  The  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Edited  by  C kirles  Sjyle. 
Vol.  I.  London:  Cunt  R iclurds.  8s.  6d.  net. 
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The  wj>de  ocinn  of  Buckle’ f  lerni n>  if  usually  limpid, 
and  die  happy  voyager  on  its  i hallow  wa'terf  nuy  see  die 
bottom;  bvt  in  diis  case  dii  obstacle  if  a  deetal  Whidi  hi 
if  likely  tu  overlook — a  strange  error  which  can  best  bi 
accounted  for  bi  svppofi n>  diat  Buckle  waf  lure  trivia 
fnntly  enlargiq  vpon  svm  old  record  of  a  hasty  ini' 
presion.  F or  examination  of  die  twoo  books  dvef  not 
Justify  hif  assertion.  Doctor  Thomas  Browne. waf  a  mass 
of  superstition ,  and  hif  Rcligio  Medici  btin >  concern’d 
with  religion ,  offer  d,  it  if  true,  abundant  example f  of  it 
tu  die  skeptic  s  eeger  j>e;  bvt  it  if  a  man  carocteristic  of 
diatt  book  diat  it  if  die  outspoken  opinionf  of  a  hyman 
on  a  svbject  on  which  prj>vat  opinion  waf  forbidden. 
However  orthodox  its  general  conchy onf,  die  method  if 
diatt  of freefhauht,  and  die  riht  tu  freethauht  if  practic' 
ally  assum’d;  and  it  waf  diif  diat  call’d  attention  tu  it 
and  aded  its  success.  Hence  Protestants  dewted  Whedier 
its  lucubrationf  wer  diofe  of  a  Quaker  or  of  a  Papist; 
Salmasius  wud  not  recommend  it  tu  nforin  publisher  on 
ncccwnt  of  its  'exorbitant  conceptions  in  religion ’,  die 
Cafholic  Digby  complein’d  of  die  ' ayrienesse  of  the 
fancy ,  and  die  Pope  put  it  on  die  Index;  bvt  on  die  vdier 
hand  die  later  book,  die  Pseudodoxia,  ufhifli  Buckle  so 
preifef,  diis,  while  it pretendf  tu  be  scientific,  if  loded  widi 
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t biological  lumber  and  disgraced  \>[  unscientific  method; 
and,  dio  die  dhoice  of  svbj/ct  my  probably  bt  ascrib’d 
tu  o  dhange  in  die  intellectual  atmosf/re — indeed  I  doo 
not  dcwt  diat  it  wa ;  suggested  tu  Browne  b[  die  openin, 
pages  of  die  Discours  de  la  Methode  ufliidh  had  ap* 
pear’d  in  1637,  and  diat  it  represents  his  j eolith  idea  of 
ufliat  Descartes  went  bi  gettiti)  rid  of  false  notions — yet 
die  bivk  rivals  du  author  tu  bi  a  more  superstitius  and 
inept  thinker  dian  eny  wvn  wud  havgesst  from  his  erlier 
uwrk;  in  ufliidh  die  subject  was  mystical  and  die  fancy 
more  nllaunble.  I  thud  myself  sy  diat  if  die  scientific 
Inquiry  had  been  die  first  book  and  die  Religio  die 
second,  Mr.  Buckle’s  contention  wud  hav  been  as  tunable. 

The  Religio  and  part  of  die  Inquiry  constitute  die 
first  instalment  of  a  new  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
works  nau  beiii)  publiflit  bi  Mr.  Grant  Richards,  widi  Mr. 
Charles  S  ayle  for  editor;  and  if  eny  posessor  of  die  first 
volume  i hud  with  tu  reed  die  Pseudodoxia,  it  is  pos * 
sible  diat  die  question  here  mooted  tny  suppU  him  widi 
an  interest  ufliidh  he  mj>ht  udierwise  lack  tu  carry  him 
thru’.  But  in  case  he  fluid  still,  as  is  likely,  be  deterr’d  bi 
die  follies  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  die  driness  of  die  lod' 
stone,  I  wud  recommend  him  bi  no  mans  tu  omit  die 
perusal  of  die  disquisitions  on  pages  30S  tu  321,  as  tu 
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ufliczher  d fonts  hav  joints  in  their  limb ?  and  ifli  ether 
dvvef  hav  ga/lUbladder? .  t lu?e  (and  lu  my  find  other?) 
are  inimitable  gem?  of  fatuity  tvdl  worthy  tu  be  reprinted; 
and,  a ?  Dr.  Browne  so  seldom  provide?  hi?  ruder  with 
eny  occafonfor  merriment,  they  fluid  not  bt  neglected. 

And  tu  torn  Buckle  ?  reflection  abewt,  it  i?  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  a  man  wlico  wrote  tho?e  diopter?  fluid  hav 
produced  a  book  whtfli  went  the  round  oj  Europe  and  i? 
nov  recount'd  a?  an  E nglifli  classic.  The  fact  ha?  tu  bt 
accounted  for;  and  rememberiii)  what  the  author  tell?  os, 
that  he  wrote  it  iflien  he  wa?  at  the  end  of  hi?  twentie?, 
and  for  hi?  own  deelectution,  won  mey  assume  the  tffi' 
cent  cau?e?  tu  hav  been  somthiy  of  this  kind:  first,  a 
stroii)  literary  ambition  whifli  wa?  enthrall’d  hi  the 
example  of  Montaigne;  secondly,  a  wide  miscellaneos 
retdni)  and  studios  habits,  Whifli  so  far  fitted  him  for 
mitatih)  hi?  model;  and,  thirdly,  a  happy  moment  of 
yoii)  enfhu?ia?m  tu  kindle  hi?  rhetoric,  a  moment  in 
whifli  a/ll  hi?  expeerience  and  knoledg  alike  seem’d  tu 
group  consistently  intu  a  satisfiiii)  vew  of  l fie  and  moral?, 
vividly  appearin ,  and  eegerly  embraced— sofli  a  vi?on  a? 
a/ll  yo  it)  thinker?  hav  known,  a  hevenly  inspiration  full 
of  dreeni'bewty,  a  spiritual  revelation  on  the  mewntan 
top  offilosophy,  a  convincement  Whifli  seem?  eternal  bot 
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tifliidh  vatti/hes  agein  as  quickly  a?  it  came,  '  melting  into 
air,  into  thin  air.  One  need  not  ask  hau  lon>  die  vifon 
lasted  widi  die  yoij)  doctor,  hau  modi  lu  reteind  of  it,  or 
hau  far  hi s  subsequent  presentation}  of  it  wer  due  tu  habit, 
tu  memory,  or  tu  mere  literary  vanity ;  it  if  evident  diat 
hi $  book  was  die  outevm  of  some  sodh  enthusiasm,  and 
diat  it  is  tu  die  conviction  u)hidi  inspir’d  its  rhetoric  that 
it  owes  ds  vitality. 

F  or  mb  part,  dio'  I  can  admire  it,  I  hau  never  found 
it  reed  able  except  peecemeel.  Ther  are  good  thouhtsffine 
frases,  and,  as  I  sed,  a  wa/rm(h  of  enthusiasm;  yet  sum ' 
thiti)  holds  won  off,  and  it  dos  not  giu  me  die  genuin 
pleSvr  widi  ufliidi  I  reed  Montaigne.  The  fact  is  diat  die 
role  of  pedant  a  la  cavaliere  dvs  not  sut  Browne;  it  is 
nvthiti)  widiovt guety,  and  Browne  is  triste;  at  best  he  is 
very  triste  tu  me.  I  grant  diat  it  is  impossible  tu  dis > 
entangle  a  tv^rm  and  kindly  humor  entirely  from  ima * 
ginotiu  wit,  because  some  intellects  wil  be  warm’d  bi  die 
mere  ticking  of  wit,  if  it  only  be  i harp  envf;  die  prick * 
Hit)  simulates  heet — as  a  drp  skin  mey  take  a  pleforable 
sensation  from  a  stiiyiynettle;  and  humor,  as  we  c&ll 
it,  most  pleinly  hau  different  boundaries  tu  different 
minds.  Bot  diatt  wa/rm'harted  contentment  of  a  seerios 
intellect  fully  sympathetic  widi  human  nutur,  die 
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communication  of  ufliidi  if  Hie  real  Charm  and  only 
true  svcctss  of  soCh  on  attempt  a f  b rownc  made,  if  absent 
from  hi;  rhetoric.  It  if  Hie  pofesion  of  Hiis  quality,  Ml 
Hio  exhibited  bi  rhetoric  must  be  rooted  in  Hie  sol,  Hiat 
makes  Montaigne  f  bwk  so  attractiv  tu  men  and  so 
annoy  in)  tu  filosoferf,  whev  lament  tu  see  rhetoric  tri' 
v»'M  where  retfon  stvmblcf;  and  liven  in  m on' 
taiyie  Hie  pedantry  and  egotifin  become  at  last  wearisom, 
andjost  af  won  page  of  Browne  if  enof  at  a  time,  so  won 
or  twoo  esseyf  of  Hie  Mane  of  Bordeaux  ask  for  an  inter' 
val.  And  yet  Hie  Frenchman  if  quite  soccessful,  Hie 
plefor  Hiat  he  givf  if  real  and  abidug,  and  won  retornf 
tu  him,  after  Hie  necessary  intervalf,  agent  and  ogein 
thruowt  life.  Moreover,  not  only  if  Browne  f  temper  of 
a  corser  sort  and  hif  matter  clonifier  and  less  vury’d,  bot 
hif  art  if  deficient;  it  if  almost  wlwtyf  too  palpable, 
somtimef  (even  tu  a  sospicion  of  insincerity,  and  occu' 
tonally  Hie  ornament  of  a  sentence  wroigf  Hie  justness  of 
a  fancy.  He  waf  at  bottom  a  superstitios,  hard  natur, 
wiHi  crosted  sympafliief;  and  it  if,  alas!  recorded  of  him 
Hiat  in  hif  sixtieth  year  he  gave  expert  evidence  in  Hie  trial 
of  twoo  miferable  wimen  for  witchcraft,  and  Hiat  thru’  hif 
pitiful pseudodoxy  Hiey  wer  convicted  of  beitg  in  leeg  with 
Hie  devil.  New  what  wud  Mr.  Buckle  hav  sed  tu  Hiatt ? 
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T he  Religio  Medici  ha?  a  curbs  history.  The  book 
wa?  written  abavt  163$,  and  Browne  tell ?  vs  diat  it  wa? 
not  intended  for  die  press,  bvt  circulated  in  MS.  amvn) 
hi?  f rend?.  I n  1642  twco  svrreptitivs  edition ?  of  it  from 
tvvn  pvblbher  appear’d ;  and  in  1643  nn  w(hori?’d 
edition,  widi  a  preface  bj>  die  avfhor  ufliidh  ha?  ever 
since  been  printed  widi  it,  discleimin)  die  spurivs  edition 
and  eny  animadversion?  diat  it  mj>ht  ca/ll  forth. 

T her  i?  no  ree?on  tu  dovt  Browne  ?  statements.  That 
die  book  circulated  in  MS.  five  or  six  copie?  are  extant 
tu  witness;  and  he  mty  hav  had  nothin)  activly  tu  doo 
widi  die  first  issue?.  Bvt  won  need  not  beleeve  diat  he 
ment  exactly  what  he  sed,  eny  more  dian  Montaigne  did, 
uflien  in  die  preface  tu  hi?  first  E ssey?  he  protested  diat 
diey  wer  intended  for  hi?  frend?.  S  vdh  nn  attitude  i?  die 
natural  re?erve  of  good  manner?  in  die  delivery  of  per > 
sonnl  confesion?  idhifli  pride  wud  not  offer  tu  dio?e  whoo 
wud  take  diem  amiss:  and  both  wer  no  dovt  honestly 
gratifi’d  bi  dieir  wide  wzlcom:  and  if  die  book  which 
Browne  had  intended  for  select  reediti)  had  tu  be  disclemd 
and  reecast  for  die  pvblic  when  it  cud  no  longer  be  widi ' 
held  from  diem,  dien  we  thud  expect  tu  find  important 
alteration?  in  die  acknoledgd  version.  Bvt,  a?  a  matter 
of fact,  die  rev^’d  text  appear’d  from  die  same  publisher 
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widi  die  same  printin,  and  frontispiece,  and  r ho  die 
correction /  are  pretty  nmervs,  diey  are  of  little  or  no 
importance .  indeed it  />  tu  be  regretted  diat  Browne  did 
not  take  die  opportunity  of  rnendin ,  himself  idiere  he 
had  good  occa/on  tu  dco  so.  T her  /)  in  hi s  book  a  passu? 
on  mar  rug  tdiidi  he  l hud  hav  been  odium  d  of  it  was 
written  presumably  in  i6gg,  2nd  in  1641  he  marry  d  a 
wife  whoo  brai'ht  him  twelve  children  and  surviv’d  him. 
Nov  if  Browne  in  i6gg  spoke  from  experience,  diatt 
very  experience  incapacitated  him  from  sprrkiii)  at  oil, 
at  best  as  a  teedier;  and  if  widicwt  expeerience,  dim  his 
marrag  diud  hav  tavht  him  better,  it  is  an  insufferable 
irreverence,  an  insult  sudi  as  humanity  suffers  more  and 
more  from  literature ;  but  it  is  perhaps  a  necessity  of  ail 
mysteries  diat  diey  dwd  be  discusst  only  bi  diose  whoo 
are  excluded  from  diem — and  he  at  leest  spares  os  diatt 
mere  squabble  of  notions  uiiidi  most  deliht  die  vulgar. 

That  Browne  did  not  virtually  a/lter  his  book  my  in 
some  me/ur  justify  die  present  editor  from  not  noticiig 
zhese  facts.  But  it  wud  hav  been  well  wurtli  ti)hj>le  tu 
hav  set  his  reeders  at  rise  upon  die  matter,  and  it  is  tu  be 
hop  d  diat  in  die  final  volume  he  wil  hav  sum  notes  in 
whidi  he  wil  indulge  diem  widi  diis  and  udier  necessary 
information. 
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The  t£tle  of  diif  book,  Little  Essays,1  if  in  wvn  re > 
sped  jvst  and  descriptive  my  wvn  whoo  haf  a  taste  for 
Short  essyf  wil  find  a  good  fust  provided  for  him ;  die 
promis  of  comprihznsiv  and  balanced  fhaut  if  fulfil d, 
udiile  for  craftsmanShip  in  diction  and  stile,  without 
uShilh  an  essiy  if  vnwvrzhy  of  its  name,  diis  author  my 
take  rank  omvty  our  best  wrpterf.  B vt  in  another  respect 
zhe  t£tle  if  diceptiv,  and  a  ruder  my  be  svrprpf’d  to  find 
a  complete  system  of filosofy  sprvt t)  upon  him,  convey’d 
with  a  skill  quite  remarkable  in  literary  art;  for  uShile 
zhe  essyf  can  well  hold  their  own  af  detadit  disquifi' 
tionf  on  special  subjects,  they  form  a  cateena  of  thauht 
wh i eh  hanjf  logically  together,  expofit i>  a  rational filo' 
sofy  in  a  skeme  so  carefully  contriv’d  that  uven  zhe 
necessary  definition  of  davtful  termf — imagination, 
reifon,  perception,  and  zhe  like — are  redily  svpplfid 
without  eny  appearance  of  maShunery  af  scon  af  die 
ruder  beg  inf  to  need  diem. 

The  book  haf,  dierefor,  twoo  cleimf,  literary  and 

1  Little  Essays.  Drawn  from  the  writings  of  George  Santayana, 
by  Let; .in  Vcjrsjll  Smith.  (Const Me,  12s.  6J.) 
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flosofcal ;  and,  a }  it  my  be  gesst  from  die  preface 
diat  it  wa}  die  literary  element  diat  frst  gave  occu > 
ft  on  for  publication,  so  diis  wil  be  perhaps  die  frst 
tu  attract  attention:  for  a^ddio’  die  zrlier  filosofer} 
of  du  Enfi/h  scad  wer  pvnctilivs  scr'fbey  and  proud 
of  dizir  pen?,  and  most  of  diem  master }  in  dizir 
manner,  dizir  tradition  ha }  been  ill  muntzind,  so  diat, 
in  spite  of  svm  brilliant  exception },  wi  are  not  nau 
accustom  d  tu  look  for  liven  complacent  dignity  or 
severity  of  stile  in  a  flosofc  treed },  much  less  tu  expect 
a  pro}e  ufliidh  if  delihtful  for  its  own  sake.  Indeed  it  ha} 
been  sed  diat  George  Santayana  ha}  imperiled  die  recog * 
nition  of  hi}  flosofy  bi  die  fine  robe}  in  tvhidh  he  ha} 
consistently  prifented  it;  and  diat  hi}  reeder}  hav  been 
distracted  from  die  sincerity  and  depth  of  hi}  pvrpos  bi 
die  perpetual  fow  of  hi}  eloquence,  hi}  ridh  vocabulary, 
and  die  plefant  cadence}  of  hi}  sentence},  widi  dizir 
abavnditi)  imigcry,  incjsiv  epigram},  and  jovial  humor. 
Epigram  and  humor  are  indeed  dangeros  tool};  but  hav 
thud  an  honest  flosofer  forgo  humor ?  Humor,  a}  it 
seem}  tu  me,  i}  die  natural  cortesy  uShiSh  passe}  between 
avr  instinct  and  avr  rti}on.  The  consios  and  sobconsios 
mjnd  are  like  twco  men  of  different  nationalise}  whco 
hav  loti)  lodg’d  tugedier  in  die  same  hcwse,  and  from  not 
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knowity  eedh  vdter’f  speedh  hav  ban  reduced  tu  expressin, 
dizir  sympathy  and  goodwill  b[  b<wi and  sm'fin)  tu  eedh 
vdier  on  die  star?.  They  mutually  recognize  diat  dxzy 
vnder stand  du  avkwardness  of  die  situation,  and  dizy 
geod'humvrdly  make  die  best  of  it:  af  avr  avdhor  svm ' 
ufhere  seyf,  fA  welhbred  instinct  meets  reason  half' way’; 
and  if  it  if  znythity  l^ke  diis,  hav  can  dizir  own  rzcog > 
nition  of  dizir  own  stutvs  be  deni’d  its  place  in  an  honest 
treetment  of  human  life ?  Bicavfe  it  if  pleyfid  perhaps  or 
too  amufity,  and  flosofc  seeriosnes  not  feiUty,  qijte  iure 
of  its  pretzntivs  dignity  cannot  ventur  near  a  joke.  And 
it  if  true  diat,  af  dier  are  occafonf  which  forbid  try 
fill),  dier  are  who  thinkerf  so  incapable  of  levity  of  zny 
sort  diat  dizy  cannot  lajf  widiavt  difonvriii)  dizmszlvef. 
William  Cowper  waf  af  convinced  of  sin  af  St.  Paid  waf, 
and  confessedly  far  more  despondent  of  salvation  dian  he; 
bvt  if  nmvti)  die  wthzntic  remzinf  of  die  Aposle’f  writiii)f 
a  ballad  in  die  manner  of  John  Gilpin  had  cvme  davn 
tu  vs,  ufliat  / hud  we  think  of  hif  Epistle  to  the  Gala-' 
dans?  I  hav  not  detected  Mr.  Santayana  in  abufiii)  hif 
liumvr:  he  exercbfif  it  dheefy  when  deeliii)  widt  bar ' 
barifm  and  vvlgarity,  or  in  exploditi)  die  fallacief  ( af  he 
holdf  diem  tu  be)  of  diofe  scoolf  of  thavht  tu  Which  he 
if  essentially  oppof’d,  or,  agein,  on  diofe  rare  occafonf 
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iriien  lu  rtlaxt?  tu  spttk  of  himself.  No  won  rttdin,  hi? 
account  of  K ant  wud  wifli  z fat  lit  had  fondl'd  hi ? 
satiric  wepon?,  for  on  ifutt  topic  lit  i?  quite  2?  amufin) 
2?  Heine :(  Hi  doe?  not  fttl  kindly  tu  was  rdf  dialectical 
systimf,  and  sty?  svmidhere  chat  svfo  filosofer ?  dco  not 
procttd  a?  hontst  serfoer?  after  truth  wud,  hot  nwfo 
razher  like  buyer?  whco  labor  tu  make  die  best  of  a 
cose  tu  udufli  diey  are  profesionally  committed.  Tu  mt 
svfofilosofie?  hav  sitin’ d  like  die  sccolboy?  definition 
of  a  net  ,‘a  lot  of  holes  tied  together  with  string. 
Whatever  my  bt  thavht  of  Mr.  Santayana’?  mefotf,  it 
most  bt  granted  diat  hi?  striii)  i?  a  fine  silk.  Hire  i?  an 
example: 

‘ Since  the  ideal  has  this  perpetual  pertinence  to 
mortal  struggles,  he  who  lives  in  the  ideal  and  leaves  it 
expressed  in  society  or  in  art  enjoys  a  double  immor ' 
tality.  The  eternal  has  absorbed  him  while  he  lived, 
and  when  he  is  dead  his  influence  brings  others  to  the 
same  absorption,  making  them,  through  that  ideal 
identity  with  the  best  in  him,  reincarnations  and pereiw 
nial  seats  of  all  in  him  which  he  could  rationally  hope 
to  rescue  from  destruction.  He  can  say,  without  any 
subterfuge  or  desire  to  delude  himself,  that  lie  shall  not 
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wholly  die;  for  he  will  have  a  better  notion  than  the 
vulgar  of  what  constitutes  his  being.  By  becoming  the 
spectator  and  confessor  of  his  own  death  and  of  uni > 
versal  mutation,  he  will  have  identified  himself  with 
what  is  spiritual  in  all  spirits  and  masterful  in  all 
apprehension ;  and  so  conceiving  himself  he  may  truly 
feel  and  know  that  he  is  eternal .’ — Page  106. 

I n  rtrditt)  diis  extract  it  require?  some  attention  tu  dis' 
pel  du  impresion  chat  wi  are  dttlin >  with  a  platonist;  in' 
dud,  for  die  manner  and  die  vocabulary  it  nfiht  bi  a 
translation  of  svm  passng  in  die  Socratic  dialog?:  bvi 
idhatever  inspiration  du  author  tney  owe  tu  Plato  for  hi? 
particular  doctrin  of  idea?,  lit  recognizt?  Spinoza  and 
Democritus  for  hi?  immttdiut  master?,  and  hi?  filosofy 
mj>ht  perhaps  bt  describ’d  a?  a  bildiq  vp  of  j>dtali?m — 
diatt  i?,  die  supremacy  of  du  imagination — on  a 
naturalistic  or  materialistic  basis.  Mr.  Santayana  takes 
man  a?  lit  'is  known’  tu  bt  from  ob?ervation  and  expttri' 
ence,  acceptii i,  a/U  diat  i?  convinciq  in  skepticism,  and 
a/\l  diat  lit  dttm?  prooven  in  mtcanicnl  fy?ics ;  and  diis 
my  bt  call’d  a  basis  of 'common  sense’:  and  in  divs 
rtnovnein >  idhat  i?  term’d  'Epistemology’  lit  inevr?  die  <y 
rtprodh  of  mat/trinli?m.  Hew  far  lit  wud  himself  accept 
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and  allow  this  discretion  of  hi ;  (havht  most  hi  judg'd 
from  hi;  own  statements  in  die  fifth  and  last  divifon 
of  this  hook,  whidi  i;  intitlcd  On  Materialism  and 
Morals.  And  maturialism  i;  a  questionable  label:  if 
the  word ' matter ’  had  dining  d  its  form  a;  nwdh  a;  it  ha; 
chang’d  its  connotation,  not  adl  the  Grimm;  of  Germany 
cud  ever  hav  discover'd  lav;  envf  tu  inablc  a  filologist 
tu  hdentifi  it. 

o  J  o 

With  this  rthance  on  common  sense  the  riddle  of 
consivsms  fiv;  ca>r  author  no  trvble: 

' Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  animals  should 
feel  and  think.  The  relation  of  mind  to  body,  of 
reason  to  nature,  seems  to  be  actually  this:  when 
bodies  have  reached  a  certain  complexity  and  vital 
equilibrium,  a  sense  begins  to  inhabit  them  which  is 
focussed  upon  the  preservation  of  that  body  and  on 
its  reproduction.  To  separate  things  so  closely  bound 
together  as  are  mind  and  body,  reason  and  nature,  is  a 
violent  and  artificial  divorce,  and  a  man  of  judgment 
will  instinctively  discredit  any  philosophy  in  which  it 
is  decreed.' — Page  15. 

r n;on,  uhidh  follow;  consivsms  upon  die  sane,  liar' 
monjzi;  die  varivs  instincts  and  impvlst;,  and  tstabliflu; 
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an  ideal  of  gcod — diatt  if,  it  corrects  instinct  b[  expeeri' 
ence  'with  a  view  to  attaining  the  greatest  satisfaction  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable ’  (page  121).  it  if  'essenti' 
ally  subsidiary'  (page  179),  'in  the  service  of  a  finite 
organization'  (page  226),  and  it  becumef  'the  ultimate 
conscience’  (page  243). 

Titer  if,  perhaps,  die  same  difficulty  in  Santayana  af 
in  Spinoza  of  reconcilin)  die  nligivs  attitude  widi  die 
metafysical  or  filosofical  tenets.  In  bodi  of  diem  Christ 
if  die  wifdom  of  Cod  and  a/lso  merely  a  supreme  off ' 
spriiy  of  human  imagination:  and  for  tneny  n  l^ke  notion 
die  later  filosofer  seemf  tu  me  tu  defervefrom  die  papal 
Curia  no  better  treetment  dian  Spinoza  got  from  die 
Synagog.  I  hav  been  confidentially  inform’d  diat  widiin 
die  Roman  churfli  (tu  wliifli  cwr  author  owef  alleegi' 
mice )  sufli  freedom  of  thavht  if  allow’d  tu  its  member f, 
bvt  not  die  promulgation  of  it.  if  dier  if  still  space  for 
anvdier  name  on  die  index  librorum  expurgarv 
dor  urn,  I  fluid  judge  diat  Professor  Santayana  haf 
qualify’ d for  whatever  distinction  it  mey  yet  confer.  I  waf 
myself  much  comforted  in  sol  tu  see  opinionf  so  similar 
tu  mi  own  so  frankly  advocated  bi  a  sun  of  die  churfli; 
becavfe  since  I  edited  die  poemf  of  D igby  Dolben  and 
Gerard  Hopkins  I  hav  been  asseil’d  bi>  die  animadverflonf 
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of  R Oman  Catholic  jvrnalf.  'Bridges  etait  deja  tres 
eloigne  du  christianisme’  if  a  frtife  ufhifli  still 
ichoef  in  mj>  household.  I  waf  fr^hten’d  tu  sn  nt£  di' 
fencelis  name  pursu'd  bi  svdh  a  thick  arrowy  fiht  of 
accents  grave  and  acute;  and  zhatt  little  amater  exconu 
munication  waf  hvt  die  best  plvm  in  a  good  pi.  But  I 
waf  perplzxt  uflizn  du  vdier  dy  an  zminent  English 
writer  nprodht  miforbiitg  so  blandly  divotid  tu  Christie 
anity  af  tu  bi  unable  tu  sympathize  widi  vdier  riligionf; 
and  lu  hzld  vp  for  mi  example  mi  twco  greit  prudices' 
sorf  in  office,  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  whco  (so  lu 
asserted)  wer  not  christinnf,  tres  eloignes  du  Christie 
anisme;  and  diis  gentleman  f  viw  waf,  I  take  it,  die 
same  widi  diatt  of  anvdier  writer— wham  I  af  hihly 
istumfor  hif  talent  af  I  pity  him  for  die  misfortun  hi  fell 
intu  tihen  hi  contractid  tu  write  mi ' life ’  widiewt  liven 
zny  acquzintance  widi  its  tnugre  maturialf—whoo  di' 
scrib’d  mi,  I  biluve,  af  a  fliild  of  du  English  P ryer  Book: 
uthffi  only  du  vdier  dty  an  American  Professor  agein 
vpbreidid  mi  for  m £  ' incredible  parochialism  of  outlook’; 
af  if  bicavfe  a  man  wud  strein  out  a  pope  hi  must 
swallow  a  R form’d  chvrdi!  I  wittily  fildh  an  indi 
or  twoo  of  ///£  allottid  space  in  diis  J vrnal  tu  make  a 
public  acknolidgment  of  gratitude  tu  mi  mentor f. 
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of  rtligion,  about  ufliidh  dier  if  mvdh  in  zhtfe  issrgf, 
Santayana  haf  this  eloquent  vindication: 

't here  must  needs  be  something  humane  and  neces* 
sary  in  an  influence  that  has  become  the  most  general 
sanction  of  virtue,  the  chief  occasion  for  art  and  philo * 
sophy,  and  the  source,  perhaps,  of  the  best  human 
happiness .’ — Page  47. 

Uif  flosofcal  examination  of  Christianity  if  full,  and  he 
dvef  not  profess  feifh  in  its  universal  acceptance: 

't he  sciences  are  necessarily  allies,  but  religions, 
like  languages,  are  necessarily  rivals,  what  religion 
a  man  shall  have  is  a  historical  accident,  quite  as  much 
as  what  language  he  shall  speak. .  . .  The  attempt  to 
speak  without  speaking  any  particular  language  is  not 
more  hopeless  than  the  attempt  to  have  a  religion  that 
shall  be  no  religion  in  particular.  A  courier’s  or  a 
dragoman’s  speech.  ...  So  travellers  from  one  re ' 
ligion  to  another,  people  who  have  lost  their  spiritual 
nationality,  may  often  retain  a  neutral  and  confused 
residuum  of  belief,  which  they  may  egregiously  regard 
as  the  essence  of  all  religion,  so  little  may  they  re ' 
member  the  graciousness  and  naturalness  of  that 
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ancestral  accent  which  a  perfect  religion  should  have ’ 
— Page  48. 

in  hi y  essty  on  P rotrstantiym  lit  syy  meny  flirt wd  and 
some  unexpected  (hiqy  of  it: 

' Protestantism  has  the  unmistakable  character  of  a 
genuine  religion.  ...  If  is  in  correspondence  with 
the  actual  ideals  and  instincts  of  the  believer .' — 
Page  82. 

'if  is  a  religion  of  pure  spontaneity,  of  emotional 
freedom,  deeply  respecting  itself,  but  scarcely  de' 
ciphering  its  purposes.  ...  If  mistakes  vitality,  both 
in  itself  and  in  the  universe,  for  spiritual  life ! — 
Page  80. 

Hi  sum}  tu  (hink  its  connection  with  Christianity  tu  bi 
accidental:  it  iy  n  purely  Ttutonic  product;  and,  ay  lu 
never  /brinks  from  hiy  conclufony: 

' This  underlying  Teutonic  mood,  which  we  must 
call  Protestantism  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  is  anterior 
to  Christianity  and  can  survive  it.’ 

Hiy  contrast  bitwnn  the  spirit  of  Protistantiym  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  iy  vncompromiyiii,  and  ay  disconcertin) 
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Mr.  various’}  ( diatt  if,  Mr.  D ay’f)  Imran,  in  Sand' 
ford  and  Merton:  bvt  trfhen  lit  spttks  of  die  flosofy 
of  modern  Germany  a f  a  development,  a  very  fewer  of 
Protestnntifm,  wt fill  diat  lit  if  assuming  too  summarily 
udiat  die  essence  of  di/fe  ' ideas’  r tally  if,  and  wt  wud  dis > 
allov  hif  major  premiss,  w vn  rnilit  assert,  per  contra, 
diat  Protestant  London  in  die  nineteenth  century  waf 
more  essentially  Christian  dian  Cafholic  Rome  waf  in 
die  fifteenth;  and  are  dier  not  hvndredf  of  thavfandf,  ny, 
million f  of  Protestants  in  England  and  Germany,  tu  sy 
nv thiii)  of  America,  wlico  hav  held,  in  die  man,  tu  die 
Gospel  and  tu  Christian  life  widicwt  danger  of  eny  teint 
from  diis  Teutonic  filosofy?  A gein,  when  he  seyf  diat 
Protestantifm  newadyf  'bids  fair  to  apply  itself  to  social 
life ,  my  not  diatt  be  an  essential  frut  of  die  Gospel?  it 
if  conceevable  diat  time  my  yet  Show  diat  diife  men — 
tres  cloignes  du  christianisme,  af  he  holdf  diem  tu 
be,  and  its  possible  survivor} — diife  very  men  wer  die 
carrier f  of  it.  And  when  they  would  have  thrust 
him  down  from  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was 
built,  he  escaped  out  of  their  hands. 

vhis  essy  endf  widi  a  brilliant  dictvm  whifli  svtnf 
vp  wvn  aspect  of  die  Reformation  unforgettably: 
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't he  symptoms  have  been  cured  and  the  disease 
driven  in’ 

Hi  duey  not  feil  tu  point  out  chat  Christianity  way 
an  Oriental  'idea,  and  way  not  naturaliz’d  in  Europe 
without  a  considerable  dilution  of  paganiym;  and  this 
btcauye 

fT he  Oriental  mind  has  no  middle.  U  oscillates 
between  extremes,  and  passes  directly  from  sense  to 
mysticism  and  back  again.’ 

H <w  well  this  ixpresion  illuminates  avr  repugnance 
tuwardy  the  forms  in  Whidh  Oriental  art  hay  figur’d  the 
gody  of  Indian  mythology!  It  iy  a  good  example  of  the 
pleyvr  which  this  author  can  giv.  S udh  dicta  and  afor ' 
iymy  are  on  every  page,  and  yet  they  never  croud: 

'\f  pain  could  have  cured  us,  we  should  long  ago 
have  been  saved.’ 

'That  life  is  worth  living  is  the  most  necessary  of 
assumptions,  and  were  it  not  assumed,  the  most  ini' 
possible  of  conclusions.’ 

Tu  set  sudh  thiti>y  tugether  joslirt)  in  a  row  iy  tu  take  the 
fre/hnts  out  of  them.  They  flow  from  the  writer  just 
Where  they  hav  full  force: 
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' plasticity  loves  new  moulds  because  it  can  Jill  them, 
but  for  a  man  of  sluggish  mind  and  bad  manners  there 
is  no  place  like  homed 

F  or  on  example  of  hi?  stedy  puce /,  a  section  from  The 
Knowledge  of  character  mry  be  tuken.  It  <jivy  inch 
dentally  hi?  estimut  of  Rousseau: 

'if  Rousseau,  for  instance,  after  writing  those  Con ' 
fessions  in  which  candour  and  ignorance  of  self  are 
equally  conspicuous,  had  heard  some  intelligent  friend 
like  Hume  draw  up  in  a  few  words  an  account  of  their 
author’s  true  and  contemptible  character,  he  would 
have  been  loud  in  protestations  that  no  such  ignoble 
characteristics  existed  in  his  eloquent  consciousness; 
and  they  might  not  have  existed  there,  because  his  con ' 
sciousness  was  a  histrionic  thing,  and  as  imperfect  an 
expression  of  his  own  nature  as  of  man’s,  when  the 
mind  is  irrational  no  practical  purpose  is  served  by 
stopping  to  understand  it,  because  such  a  mind  is 
irrelevant  to  practice,  and  the  principles  that  guide  the 
man’s  practice  can  be  as  well  understood  by  eliminate 
ing  his  mind  altogether.  So  a  wise  governor  ignores 
his  subjects’  religion  or  concerns  himself  only  with 
its  economic  and  temperamental  aspects;  if  the  real  • 
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forces  that  control  life  are  understood,  the  symbols 
that  represent  those  forces  in  the  mind  may  be  dis' 
regarded.  But  such  a  government,  like  that  of  the 
British  in  India,  is  more  practical  than  sympathetic, 
while  wise  men  may  endure  it  for  the  sake  of  their 
material  interests,  they  will  never  love  it  for  itself. 
There  is  nothing  sweeter  than  to  be  sympathised  with, 
while  nothing  requires  a  rarer  intellectual  heroism 
than  willingness  to  see  one's  equation  written  out.’ 

Sixty  pugef  are  devoted  tu  Religion  and  forty'for 
tu  Art  ( zhatt  if,  esthetics  or  die  fine  arts )  and  Poetry; 
dten  follow  sixty  pnge >  on  Poets  and  philosophers,  in 
ufliifli  religion  agein  cvmef  in  for  a  good  deel  of  handlist 
and  its  prominence  in  die  book  if  die  account  of  its  pro ' 
minence  here. 

A  system  of  flosofy  ufliidh  sets  avt  tu  establish  a  hih 
spiritual  ideal  of  life  on  die  basis  of  die  emotionf  wil 
take  its  most  persuufiv  support  from  die  j>dea  of  bewty; 
uflience  die  section  on  Art  ( diatt  if,  esthetic )  must  be  of 
primary  importance,  in  die  wpder  sense  of  die  term  we 
i hud  szp  diat  Religion,  M oralf,  and  Aesthetics  are,  vll  of 
diem,  brandief  of  Art — (it  if  tu  be  wislit  diat  jvrnolists 
wud  giv  over  ufiti)  die  wvrd  Art  for  P  eintiq;  it  if  mere 
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slaty) — and  zho’  zhe  Aristotelian  supremacy  of  politics 
if  acknoled/d,  zher  if  in  dais  book  comparativly  little  dis' 
cusion  of  its  scientific  branflilf;  or  I  fluid  sy  dtat  m[ 
rttdity  gave  me  zhe  impresion  chat  social  development 
waf  defend  in  subordination  tu  individual  perfection. 

The  esthetic  section  I  fliall  reprifent  hi  typical  quo ' 
tationf,  ufliifli  tvil  be  better  than  eny  attempted  sunn 
mary:  bvt  I  confess  that  this  method  if  a'lso  the  resorce 
of  despeir,for  the  subject  if  overiflielmity ,  and  eny  wun 
of  zhife  seventeen  little  esseyf  wud  provide  sufficient 
matter  for  a  whole  revew:  but  I  mty  ventur  a  few 
remarks. 

Moralfj  so  Mr.  Santayana  holdf,  requiref  only  zhe 
harmony  of  eefli  life,  and  zhatt  harmony  if  zhe  same  af 
happines  and  wifdom.  Aesthetic  haf  tu  be  limited  b[ 
prudence  or  utility  in  zhe  interests  of  happines:  zhus  zhe 
fine  arts  are'  superficial  superadded  activities’  {  page  122). 

A ccordityly  af  zhis  harmony  if  induced  in  a  man  he 
wil  clarifi  hif  j>deolf,  and  mey  liven  come  tu  a  vifon  of 
perfection.  Sufli  moments  of  inspiration  are  zhe  sorce  of 
'the  arts’,  and  a  wurk  of  art  if  zhe  monument  of  sufli  a 
moment  (pages  125,  129). 

And  here  we  are  suddenly  confrunted  bj  an  essey 
entitled  stars.  W hi  if  zhis ?  it  wud  seem  zhat,  zhe  'ideal’ 
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hviti)  bun  rtfolv’d  intu  a  balance  of  relativities,  it  if 
ntciss  ary  tu  look  abravd for  some  more  stable  foundation, 
and  it  if  askt  uditdier  die  bnvty  of  die  starry  hevenf 
haf  not  a  stnsyivs  caracter  ufliidh  if  svbl'me  in  itself 
(page  127):  and  so  die  next  essey  if  on  Music,  bfcavfe 
mafic  makes  ixcvrsionf  intu  vltra-mvndane  mgionf,  and 
rtvttlf  delicacies  of ftriity  ndiidh  in  ordinary  life  are  not 
isolated  or  perettv’d,  and,  in  givity  diem  difnit  form,  mty 
be  sed  tu  create  diem,  and  divs,  like  die  stars,  preovef 
diat  svmfhiti)  'non-relative  is  very  near  the  heard  (page 
135).  It  if  possible  diat  die  selected  essey f  are  not 
wholly  explicit  at  diis  point: 

‘That  art  is  prima  facie  and  in  itself  a  good  can 
not  be  doubted.  It  is  a  spontaneous  activity,  and  that 
settles  the  question.  In  the  actual  disarray  of  human 
life  and  desire,  wisdom  consists  in  knowing  what 
goods  to  sacrifice  and  what  simples  to  pour  into  the 
supreme  mixture.  The  extent  to  which  aesthetic 
values  are  allowed  to  colour  the  resultant  of  highest 
good  is  a  point  of  great  theoretic  importance  not  only 
for  art  but  for  general  philosophy ! — Page  111. 

‘Beauty  gives  men  the  best  hint  of  ultimate  good 
which  their  experience  as  yet  can  offer;  and  the  most 
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lauded  geniuses  have  heen  poets,  as  if  people  felt  that 
those  seers,  rather  than  men  of  action  or  thought,  had 
lived  ideally  and  known  what  was  worth  knowing. 
That  such  should  he  the  case,  if  the  fact  be  admitted, 
would  indeed  prove  the  rudimentary  state  of  human 
civilization.  The  truly  comprehensive  life  should  be 
the  statesman’s.’ — Page  113. 

'when  we  consider  further  the  senseless  rivalries, 
the  vanities,  the  ignominy  that  reign  in  the  “ practical ” 
world,  how  doubly  blessed  it  becomes  to  fnd  a  sphere 
where  limitation  is  an  excellence,  where  diversity  is 
a  beauty,  and  where  every  man’s  ambition  is  consist 
tent  with  every  other  man’s  and  even  favourable  to 
it.’ — Page  1 14. 

‘Art  supplies  constantly  to  contemplation  what 
nature  seldom  affords  in  concrete  experience — the 
union  of  life  and  peace.’ — Page  115. 

‘to  criticize  art  on  moral  grounds  is  to  pay  it  a 
high  compliment  by  assuming  that  it  aims  to  be  ade ' 
quate,  and  is  addressed  to  a  comprehensive  mind.  The 
only  way  in  which  art  could  disallow  such  criticism 
would  be  to  protest  its  irresponsible  infancy,  and  admit 
that  it  was  a  more  or  less  amiable  blatancy  in  indi' 
viduals,  and  not  art  at  all.’ — Page  117. 
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‘The  value  of  art  lies  in  the  making  people  happy  * 
— Page  1 19. 

'if  Syharis  is  so  sad  a  name  to  the  memory— and 
who  is  without  some  Syharis  of  his  own?— if  the 
image  of  it  is  so  tormenting  and  in  the  end  so  disgust - 
ing,  this  is  not  because  we  no  longer  think  its  marbles 
bright ,  its  fountains  cool,  its  athletes  strong,  or  its  roses 
fragrant;  but  because,  mingled  with  all  these  supreme 
beauties  there  is  the  ubiquitous  shade  of  Nemesis,  the 
sense  of  a  vacant  will  and  a  suicidal  inhumanity.  The 
intolerableness  of  this  moral  condition  poisons  the 
beauty  which  continues  to  be  felt.’ — Page  120. 

‘Nothing  but  the  good  of  life  enters  into  the  texture 
of  the  beautiful.’ — page  123. 

'no  atheism  is  so  terrible  as  the  absence  of  an 
ultimate  ideal,  nor  could  any  failure  of  power  be  more 
contrary  to  human  nature  than  the  failure  of  moral 
imagination,  or  more  incompatible  with  healthy  life. 
For  we  have  faculties,  and  habits,  and  impulses. 
These  are  the  basis  of  our  demands.  And  these  de- 
mands,  although  variable,  constitute  an  ever-present 
intrinsic  standard  of  value  by  which  we  feel  and  judge. 
The  ideal  is  immanent  in  them ;  for  the  ideal  means 
that  environment  in  which  our  faculties  would  find 
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their  freest  employment  and  their  most  congenial 
world .’ — Page  124. 

S vdh  sound  and  convincing  titdhin)  if  mvdh  nndid. 

Htre  are  a  fiw  extracts  from  zhc  essryf  on  Literature: 

'to  turn  events  into  ideas  is  the  function  of  literal 
ture.  .  .  .  1 1  looks  at  natural  things  with  an  incorri' 
gihly  dramatic  eye,  turning  them  into  permanent 
unities  ( which  they  never  are)  and  almost  into  per > 
sons,  grouping  them  by  their  imaginative  or  moral 
affinities  and  retaining  in  them  chiefly  what  is  inci' 
dental  to  their  being,  namely,  the  part  they  may 
chance  to  play  in  man’s  adventures .’ — Page  138. 

'it  comes  to  clarify  the  real  world,  not  to  encumber 
it  .  .  .  it  can  not  long  forget,  without  forfeiting  all 
dignity,  that  it  serves  a  burdened  and  perplexed  crea' 
ture,  a  human  animal  struggling  to  persuade  the  uni ' 
versal  Sphinx  to  propose  a  more  intelligible  riddle.’ — 
Page  139. 

'our  logical  thoughts  dominate  experience  only  as 
the  parallels  and  meridians  make  a  checkerboard  of 
the  sea.  They  guide  our  voyage  without  controlling 
the  waves,  which  toss  for  ever  in  spite  of  our  ability 
to  ride  over  them  to  our  chosen  ends.’ — Page  148. 
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'to  the  art  of  working  well  a  civilized  race  would 
add  the  art  of  playing  well*- — Page  154, 

The  next  section  of  die  book  if  on  Poets  and  philo^ 
sophers,  and  tu  nteny  reederf  it  if  likely  tu  hi  die  most 
attractiv,  for  dit  estimuts  are  phinspoken  and  very 
pointed  widi  dieir  exact  diction  and  exultant  hmur. 
Admirerf  of  Robert  Browning  wil  be  disgusted;  on  die 
vdicr  hand ,  luverf  of  Dante  /hud  be  satisfic’d,  for  he  if  set 
on  a  hbh  pedestal.  Mr.  Santayana  thinks  diat  Lucretius 
and  Dante  took  die  r^ht  vew  of  a  poet’s  function.  Pro * 
fessor  Royce  wunce  told  me,  ttflien  ta/lkin^  of  die  pofition 
of  flosofy  in  America,  diat  die  function  of  a  flosofcr 
waf  so  understood  diere  diat  he  found  diat  he  waf 
expected  ‘to  emotionalize  the  district’.  1 1  if  Mr.  Santa ✓ 
yana’f  opinion  diat  it  if  die  function  of  poetry  tu  emo y 
tionolbze  flosofy;  and  diat  die  greit  poem  must  be  die 
es  the  deal  expofition  of  a  complete  theeory  of  human  life, 
so  far  af  diatt  if  understood;  and  diat  dier  if  dierefor  at 
prefent  a  ffner  opportunity  for  a  greit  poet  dian  die 
wurld  haf  hidiertu  offer’d. 

Since  Dante  f  vew  of  die  situation  if  navadiyf  ex' 
ploded,  and  indeed  waf  a/lredy  sumihhat  oldffa/hion’d  in 
hif  own  dry,  it  wud  follow— dio’  Mr.  Santayana  duef 
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not  sty  so — that  hi?  pom  most  nou  be  obsolete:  bvt  I  cud 
not  dunk  diat  I  am  Izss  tnflir&ll’d  bp  his  pottry  than  hi f 
first  iu  nr  erf  wer;  I  /hud  sey  zhat  ‘ its  loneliness  increases \ 
And,  agein,  Paradise  Lost,  u/hen  it  was  ntw,  wa f  ad' 
mpr’dfor  its justification  of  die  wry;  of  Cod  tu  man,  and 
yet  zhi  admiration  of  diofe first  admirers  if  far  trnnsczndid 
bi  our  own,  a'ldio’  wt  set  bp  its  argument  a;  nbsvrd,  and 
love  die  pottry  in  spite  of  it—vnless  it  /hud  hi  true  diat 
die  pottry  grin?  bi  its  romantic  abstraction  from  dit 
actual  accidents  of  present  condition y.  whence  I  / hud  con ' 
elude  diat  pottry  wil  ufe  filosofy  radier  dian  bt  us’d  bp 
it.  Bvt  sv/h  a  potm  a;  Mr.  Santayana  dtfpref  and  fore' 
tellf,  if  ever  it  /hud  bt  written,  wil  nectssarily  bt  written 
bp  a  greit  pott,  and  lit  wil  write  good  pottry. 

From  ditfe  svbjtcts  wt  pass  tu  die  final  section  of  die 
bwk,  hedtd  Materialism  and  Morals,  and  u/hatever 
svmmory  dit  author  nllcwf  vs  of  hif  system  mey  bt  Icokt 
for  litre. 

1 1  tvud  bt  prtfvmptuvs  in  mi  tu  attempt  tu  critic pze 
Professor  Santayana's  filosofy,  and  mp  rttderf  wil  prob ' 
ably  rejoice  widi  me  diat  I  cannot  undertake  it;  bvt  I  can 
avovefh  diat  hif  system  justifies  itself  pragmatically  as  a 
vtthicle  for  lucid  dis corse ;  and  if  tiiiigs  are  tu  be  jvdfid, 
as  hi  wud  hav  diem,  bp  dieir  human  values ,  diis  book 
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thud  go  fir  tu  accredit  it;  fir  die  lucidity  wi  Hi  ufliidh  Hie 
spiritual  interests  of  life  are  handled  in  Hiife  essiy f  can 
not  eefily  hi  rpvall’d:  certnnly  I  know  of  no  vHier  book 
in  ufhidi  Htcr  if  so  mvdh  teedhi^  of  fluty  Hiat  English 
puple  nad  tu  Urn,  nor  uflierc  Hie  teedhin ,  if  so  gunial , 
persueifiv,  and  perspicuvs,  and  so  fra  from  Hie  fiavf  of 
fashionable  prtjudice  and  false  sentiment.  The  filosofy, 
af  I  vnderstand  it,  if  very  consonant  wiHi  mi  own 
thavht:  Hier  if  no  pritence  of  hidit >,  Hu  vnsolv’d  riddle 
of  life.  The  S jinx  links  in  a  ll  systsmf;  different  scadf 
only  hvsle  her  from  pillar  tu  post,  and  if  Hu  if  tu  lu 
driven  intu  eny  corner  where  her  prefence  if  obvivs,  her 
best  refuge  if  in  Hu  vnserdhable  atom.  And  Hiis  if  an 
honister  method  Hun  Hutt  of  dismembering  her  and  seek' 
in>  tu  hide  her  mutilated  fragments  bi  dispersal,  af  a 
piano'tuncr  wil  distribute  Hu  error  of  hif  wulf  a  ll  vp 
and  down  Hie  scale:  for  whatever  immaturial  agency 
Hier  my  bi,  or  itven  fluid  wi  come  tu  be  convinced  Hut 
a  ll  vltimat  agency  waf  immaturial,  cwr  mindf  umd 
be  vnable  tu  concave  of  its  mode  of  action  except  in 
maturial  ternif. 

I  remember  Hie  story  of  a  skipper,  Hu  old  servant  of 
a  mercantile  firm,  ivhao  respected  him  af  Hieir  most  ex' 
peerienced  and  trvstwvrHiy  ugent.  He  waf  find  of  horse 
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cxercj,;e,  and  ufhentver  he  brauht  hi;  /hip  intu  port, 
idhidh  happen’d  very  frequently  in  zh o;e  dry;  of  /hort 
coUstorug,  ht  tvud  injoy  n  dry';  rydin^,  and  zfharge  zhe 
hjire  of  hi;  hack  on  zhe  /hip’s  bill;.  Wp«  dey  udhen  ht  had 
prt;enttd  hi;  accounts  btfore  zhe  Bord  some  <fhee;parer; 
objected,  and  zhe  dheirman  wa;  constreind  tu  renion > 
strute  wizh  zhe  captun  and  explein  zhat  zhe  Bord  rt' 
gritted  zhat  zhey  had  no  a/fhority  tu  supply  him  wizh 
mounts  at  zhe  expense  of  zhe  / hureholder ;.  The  skipper 
baud  tu  zheir  decifon,  and  at  zhtir  next  interuew  wa; 
t hankt  and  congratulated  on  hi;  prompt  attention  tu  zheir 
instruction;,  ‘ And  we  are  glad  tu  see,  Captan  Davidson; 
zhat  zhe  horse  no  longer  appear;  in  yor  accovnts \  'nj, 
gentlemen ,  repli’d  zhe  skipper,  ' he  no  longer  appear;, 
but,  cho’  yiv  miyn’t  see  him,  he’;  zhere.’ 
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THE  GLAMOUR  OF  GRAMMAR 

When,  eihtyearf  ago,  Dr.  Henry  Bradley  bravht  out 
hif  masterly  little  text'beok  The  Making  of  English, 
lit  wvrkt  up  tu  die  margin  of  a  most  interestih)  question 
ufliidh  ley  btyond  hif  sktme.  T hatt  question  if — How 
my  die  r^fe  of  new  tv  v  rdf,  and  of  new  me  tiling  of  wvrdf, 
be  consider’d  from  a  psychological  point  of  vew?  V/hyle 
die  grammatical  and  etymological  investigation  fliowf 
only  die  lavf  of  dieir  external  forntf,  die  psychological 
examination  fluid  giv  die  intellectual  and  emotional  his * 
tory  of  die  peeple.  This  branfli  of  die  science  of  languag 
haf  come  tu  be  call’d  Semantics,  or  semasiology;  and 
Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  haf  nav  written  a  book 1  die  latter 
part  of  ufliifli  if  an  attractiv  popular  introduction  tu 
Englifli  Semantics.  In  die  frst  part  of  hif  book  he  if  on 
die  same  ground  widi  Dr.  Bradley.  .  .  .  H if  method  if, 
hovevcr,  different ;  for,  idheraf  Dr.  Bradley  took  die 
actual  accidence  af  data,  and,  fliowin)  hew  its  formf 
arofe  and  vary’d,  waf  able  tu  evolve  die  history  from 
diem,  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  on  die  vdier  hand,  takes  our 
national  history  widi  die  accustom’d  dates  and  peeriodf 

1  The  English  Language.  By  Logon  P tirsril  Smith.  Home  Uni' 
versity  Library  of  Modern  Knowledge.  (Willums  indNorgitc.  is.net.). 
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*f  hi;  basis.  This  part  of  hi;  work,  dio ’  ttvcn  a;  a  text' 
bcvk  it  most  bt  content  tu  hold  n  second  place  beside  Dr. 
Bradley’;,  i;  written  tvidi  greit  n;e  and  literary  skill,  and 
a’ It  needier  escapes  die  drines  and  dvlnes  utliidh  dually 
pervade  grammatical  svmmarie;.  Bvt  for  a  sample  of  hi; 
stile  we  wil  gw  an  extract  from  die  later  and  more 
original  part  of  hi;  work.  H/  i;  speekitg  of  die  influx  of 
nligivs  word;  in  die  peeriod  from  John  tu  Edward  I,  and 
he  writes  dws: — 

'The  earlier  of  these  represent  Catholicism  more  in 
its  formal  and  outward  aspect ;  but  shortly  after  the 
coming  of  the  preaching  friars  to  England,  when  the 
effects  of  the  great  religious  revival  of  the  Continent 
were  brought  home  to  the  villagers  and  poor  towns' 
folk,  we  find  other  words  representing  the  inward  and 
personal  aspect  of  religious  faith — devotion,  pity, 
patience,  comfort,  anguish,  conscience,  purity, 
salvation.  These  words  we  may  call,  not  perhaps  too 
fantastically,  " early  Gothic”  words,  as  their  intro ' 
duction  coincides  in  date  with  the  great  churches,  such 
as  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  the  great  monastic  houses, 
which  were  then  being  erected  in  what  is  called  the 
"Early  English”  period  of  Gothic  architecture.’ 
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T his  if  a  model  of  tzxt'bcok  wr^tirg.  it  if  at  wunce 
illuminutitg,  attractiv,  and  mnemonic;  nor  wil  the  book 
disappoint  thofe  whoo  judge  it  from  this  quotation. 

Dr.  Bradley,  af  every  won  knowf,  took  n  very  optima 
istic  vew  of  avr  languug,  and  we  are  glad  tufind  that  Mr. 
Pearsall  smith  feithfully  reproduces  hif  attitude,  becavfc 
respect  for  the  langun g  if  the  first  condition  of  good  prac ' 
tice.  Bvt  in  hif  przife  of  the  ‘ group'genitive ’  he  seettif  tu 
hav  misunderstood  a  passug  in  Dr.  Bradley’ f  book.  T he 
example  there  waf  'The  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  house’, 
and  sudh  a  gray  waf  pronounced  tu  be  'a  useful  addition 
to  the  resources  of  the  language’,  'colloquially  [added 
Dr.  Bradley]  this  practice  is  carried  to  quite  grotesque 
extremes.  We  hear  occasionally  such  sentences  as 
"That  was  the  man  I  met  at  Birmingham’s  idea”.’  Nov 
Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  seyf — 'in  colloquial  speech  we  can  even 
use  a  phrase  such  as  "The  man  I  saw  yesterday’s  hat”,’ 
and  he  leevef  the  reeder  tu  imagin  that  this  if  soimd  colh ' 
quinl  English.  It  if,  of  corse,  a  grotesk  barbarity,  pro ' 
doctiv  only  of  absurditief  and  ambiguitief;  and  zhtfe  are 
the  natural  rifvlt  of  aril  kindf  of  neglect  of grammatical 
construction.  The  colloquial  omision  of  the  relativ  pro* 
noun,  tifliidh  if  nav  so  common  seven  in  our  hbhsst'eim’d 
poetry  and  profe,  needf  tu  be  warn’d  ageinstjor  it  tendf 
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tu  make  nonsensc'groops  of  word?.  The  simplification  of 
avr  grammar,  udiidh  dieye  writer y  so  mvdh  htlwd,  ha? 
wvngreit  disadvantag— namely,  chat  die  identity  of  form 
in  mtny  of  our  nanny,  verby,  and  adjectivy,  tugedier  widi 
du  absence  of  eny  accidence  tu  determin  grammatical 
relation y,  iy  apt  tu  make  nonsense^grops,  and  it  needy 
mvih  attention  and  skill  tu  avoid  dieye.  This  state  of 
thin#  iy  peculiar  tu  EngliSh,  beiig  consequent  on  die 
hosted  peculiarity  of  avr  simplified  grammar;  and  if  a 
feelitij  for  die  languag  dual  enable  vs  tu  avoid  dieye 
avkwardnessey,  yet  a  rule  miht  be  absolutely  leid  davn 
diat  no  part  of  a  sentence  nor  contiguvs  parts  of  two 
consecutiv  sentencey  thud,  if  isolated  from  dieir  context, 
make  an  ambiguity  or  nonsense  hi  diemselvey.  It  seemy 
tu  vs  diat  dier  iy  yet  a  dhance  for  'whom'  and  for  vdier 
grammatical  conveeniencey  diat  die  last  generation  hay 
trfid  tu  banidh  from  common  ta/lk.  1 1  iy  an  old  obyerva > 
tion  in  die  history  of  wvrdy  diat  exiley  return;  low  born 
or  hih  born,  dier  are  meny  patiently  weitin ,  dieir  op / 
portunity,  like  die  democratic  and  oligarchical  partiey 
in  die  citiey  of  ancient  Greece ;  dioye  whom  wvn  revolu' 
tion  drivey  avt  die  next  wil  brill)  back;  and  diey  hav 
plenty  of  old  frendy  at  home  redy  tu  welcvm  diem.  Mr. 
Pearsall  Smith  Showy  hav  die  Romantic  movment 
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reeintrodyued  a  number  of  ufliat  we  my  evil  exil'd  iris* 
tocrats ;  and  jvst  new  it  iy  phinly  die  fashion  tu  nca/ll 
miny  of  die  vdier  party.  W/  are  inclin’d  tu  believe  diat 
a  very  sliht  gust  of  fashion  nfht  restore  tu  ovr  sp/edh 
du  old  vocaliz’d  inflexion  of  die  plural  in  sotfh  wordy 
ay  fist,  wrist,  frost,  and  post  (and,  if  so,  dien  mzny  less 
clamorvs  outcasts  widi  diem),  ivhidi  we  new  incon > 
veeniently  clip,  and  diat  we  nfht  come  tu  sy  frostes  and 
postes,  ay  ovr  gardenery  du.  Theye  old  formy,  ivhidi  are 
still  prevalent  anion)  contrymen,  are  better  wordy,  bofh 
eeyier  and  actually  shorter  tu  speek  dun  die  onpro* 
novnceable  monosyllabley  diat,  haviri)  taken  dieir  place, 
strew  dieir  cacofoniey  broadcast  over  cwr  best  liter  atyir. 
Only  die  odier  dy  we  met  widi  flames,  in  won  of  Mr. 
M ascfeld’y  poemy,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  and  it  gave 
vs  unmitigated  pleyor.  It  pyt  tu  be  vulgarly  soppoy’d 
diat  ovr  dialectal  contry  speedi  way  degraded;  bot  new 
diat  every  dhidd  knowy  diat  it  iy  merely  ancient  it  wil 
not  be  so  utterly  scorn'd.  N or  can  cwr  distance  from 
dioye  older formy  be  meyor’d  bj>  time,  for — ay  Mr.  Pearsall 
Smith  syy: — 

'we  are  probably  now  much  nearer  to  Chaucer,  not 
only  in  our  understanding  of  his  age,  but  also  in  our 
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comprehension  of  his  language,  than  our  ancestors 
were  in  Dryden’s  time  . . .  and  Shakespeare  and  s pen' 
ser  are  much  more  easily  comprehended  hy  us  than  by 
the  men  of  letters  who  were  born  not  many  years  after 
the  death  of  these  great  poets / 

Intensity  and  divertiq  af  etymology  if,  it  if  perhaps 
svmfhity  of  o  literary  fit  tu  muke  a  truly  rudnble  book 
out  of  matter  chat  if  so  ditadht  and  miscillanivs  and  apt 
tu  rvn  off  intu  blind  allyf.  The  tudium  tdhidh  ti  mire 
(jazheritt)  of  j>solatid  facts  wil  occufon  nppurf  in  Mr. 
VJeekley’f  mw  book,  The  Romance  of  Words,1  udherin 
hi  haf  attempted  tu  group  uhhat  my  bi  call’d  die  curiosi' 
tief  of  etymology.  This  book  if  not  intendid  tu  bi  red  on 
end;  du  author  off  erf  it  for  the  amusement  of  occasional 
leisure and  if  xvi  found  it  so  nmufity  chat  wi  cud  not 
put  it  doutt  until  satbity  disngrinbly  overcame  us,  chatt 
can  hardly  bi  imput'd  tu  him  for  a  fault.  T hi  index 
dhowf  chat  some  2,000  wurdf  are  delt  tuich  in  190  pagif, 
so  chat  die  compresion  if  svmtuhat  sivire;  wi  think  diat 
condensation  if  n  snare  in  diis  subject ,  and  regret  it  die 
more  in  Mr.  W eekley’f  book  bicaufe  Itif  brevity  my 

1  The  Romance  of  Words.  By  Ernest  Weeklcy.  (Murray,  fs.  61 
net.). 
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svmtpmef  wished.  T hvs,  on  page  8  we  ftnd,  't he 
mizen mast  is  the  rearmost  of  three ,  but  the  Fr.  mat 
de  misaine  is  the  foremast,  and  both  come  from  I tal 
mezzana,  which  means  “middle”!  An  averag  ruder  if 
led  tu  conclude  zhat  mezzana  originally  mint  die  man' 
most  in  a  (hreemasted  vessel;  bvt  dier  if  no  authority 
for  diis,  nor  dvf  Mr.  Weekley  j>dier  state  it  or  mun  it. 
Mezzana  my  hav  bun  die  name  of  a  sort  of  tryseil,  and 
die  most  diat  carry  d  it  my  hr  nam’d  from  it.  Bvt  die 
sentence  in  die  booh  laths  af  if  die  author  waf  makiii)  an 
a m)t fity  point  bj>  a  suppressio  veri.  In  Grandprt’s  old 
Repertoire  polyglottc  de  la  Marine,  du  author  wildly 
conjecturf  diat  'ce  mot  qu’on  devrait  tcrire  mizene ’  if 
deriv’d  from  M isemts,  die  companion  of  /Eneas  in 
Virgil: — 

(Le  twin  de  misaine  est  tin  hommage  que  I’antique 
tradition  rendit  an  trompette  d’Enee  qui  donna  aussi 
son  iioin  an  cap  pres  duquel  il  fit  enterre.  Pour  savoir 
qui  a  raison  dans  l’ emplacement  de  ce  mot,  il  faudrait 
savoir  ou  se  tenait  le  trompette  du  general,  tout  porte 
d  croire  que  P alinure  se  tenait  an  gouvernail  et  Mizene 
d  la  prone;  et  dans  ce  cas,  nous  aurions  mieux  placd 
son  mat  que  les  Anglais! 
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On  page  40  in  an  interestin,  section  we  reed: — 

' Certain  Christian  names  are  curiously  associated 
with  stupidity. . . .  English  has ,  or  had ,  in  the  sense  of 
"fool"  the  words  ninny,  nickum,  noddy,  zany. 

.  .  .  Nickum  and  noddy  are  probably  for  N ico- 
demus  or  Nicholas,  both  of  which  are  used  in  Trench 
for  a  fool.  .  .  .  Noddy-peak,  ninny-hammer, 
nickum-poop,  now  nincompoop,  seem  to  be 
arbitrary  elaborations ! 

Nickum  sum f  finally  tu  discredit  die  well-known 
svggestion  diat  nincompoop  if  connected  widi  non- 
compos.  W/  gratefully  accept  Nickum,  but  ufhence 
come f  ' poop ’?  Poop  if  yif’d  commonly  bi  scaolboyf  for 
a  stupid  fellow,  and  needier  it  be  abbreviated  from  nin¬ 
compoop,  or  hav  a  possibly  independent  origin,  die  yse 
of  it  prcovef  an  inheerent  propriety,  and  it  turnf  vp  agein 
in  lirrypoop.  New,  we  fluid  wifli  tu  vrge  diat  diis  in¬ 
heerent  propriety,  tohedier  or  not  suggested  in  diis  case  bj> 
non-compos,  waf  die  cavfe  of  die  form  of  die  word; 
and  we  hav  fliofen  diis  example  in  order  tu  lied  vp  tu  a 
general  remark.  Both  Dr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Pearsall 
Smith  are  well  on  dieir  gard  ageinst  fanciful  assump¬ 
tion f,  and  it  if  probably  avt  of  caution  diat  diey  under- 
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estimut,  af  it  seem f  tu  vs,  zhe ' emotional  connotation  of 
svme  wvrdf  af  zhe  cavfe  of  zheir  form.  Dr.  Bradley  goe; 
so  far  af  tu  sey,  'There  is  something  in  the  sound  of  a 
word  that  fits  it  to  receive  an  "emotional  connotation,”’ 
and  we  hav  borrow’d  hi;  rxpresion ;  bvt  if  wvn  fluid  ever 
sey  chat  svfli  and  svfli  a  word  if  svggestiv  of  its  object, 
wvn  if  generally  a fur1 d  by  zhe  psychologist  zhat  zhe  sym' 
pnfhy  between  zhe  twoo  if  imagin’d  and  haf  grown  vp 
from  association,  it  cannot  be  dent’d  zhat  zhis  my  svnu 
tbinef  be  zhe  cuse,  bvt  zhe  vzher  real  condition  mvst  be 
very  freequent.  it  if  zhe  fact  zhat  wvrdf  are  bandy  d  abovt 
in  vurivs  form f  and  zhat  zheir  formf  fliunge,  and  zhat 
certnn  formf  preove  vital  and  are  selected;  and  it  if  Surely 
zhe  same  sense  tdhifli  moldf  and  selects  zhem  zhat  recog ' 
n'bzef  zheir  propriety  idhen  selected,  if  we  feel  poop  tu 
hav  an  emotional  connotation  and  recognize  it  af  beity 
admirably  expressiv  of  fool’,  no  davt  it  waf  for  zhatt 
very  reefon  zhat  zhe  wvrd  arofe  and  remein’d.  Mr.  p ear' 
sail  Smith  followf  Dr.  Bradley  in  classifiiii)  svm  of  zhe 
simplest  svggestionf  of  certan  vavelf  and  consonants; 
zhefc  elementary  data  are  convinci^,  and  zho’  zhe  svb' 
ject  if  liable  tu  fanciful  error f,  yet  its  scientific  basis  if 
very  secure.  We  hav  not  dvne  jvstice  tu  Mr.  W eekley’f 
book.  For  a  sample  of  its  trefvrf  we  wil  transcribe  from 
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it  die  gloss  on  die  word  Liimmel  in  Ludwig}  die > 
tionary: — 

'Liimmel.  A  long  lubber,  a  lazy  lubber,  a  slouch, 
a  lordant,  a  lordane,  a  looby,  a  booby,  a  tony,  a  fop, 
a  dunce,  a  simpleton,  a  wiseacre,  a  sot,  a  loggerhead, 
a  blockhead,  a  nickampoop,  a  lingerer,  a  drowsy  or 
dreaming  lusk,  a  pill'garlick,  a  slowback,  a  lathback, 
a  pitiful  sneaking  fellow,  a  lungio,  a  tall  slim  fellow, 
a  slim  long'back,  a  great  bedfellow,  a  lubberly  fellow, 
a  lozel,  an  awkward  fellow ! 

The  ruder  wil  probably  regret  diat  H err  Ludwig  did 
not  write  die  whole  of  diis  article. 
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accented. 


COMPLETE  TABLE  OF  THE  VOWELS 

•?!  s-s 

6  1  "S  E 


as  in — 

a 

fadier 

i 

hit 

a 

ego,  general,  a.1 

di> 

avtvmn,  authority,  a>ll. 

£ 

bed.2 

a,  y 

made,  dry. 

f abate.  (As  a  mute,  denoting  length  of  pre 

ceding  vowel.)3 

C 

J  lieven.  (Vocalizing  a  liquid.) 

\zhe.  (Before  a  consonant.) 

a 

t 

grttn,  recall;4  du.  (Before  a  vowel.) 

i 

it. 

i 

mtfit,  bi,. 

0 

hot. 

0 

open. 

u 

full. 

CO 

moon. 

jw^te. 

V 

bvt. 

ov 

hov. 

y  1 

lyric,  pity. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  VOWELS 

1.  The  form  of  this  symbol  was  chosen  to  picture  the  sound 
that  it  stands  for;  viz.  an  imperfect  a — one  whose  characteristic 
sound  is  blurred  through  being  unaccented. 

To  read  porndox  and  Asin,  for  example,  may  serve  to  remind 
a  deliberate,  careful  speaker  not  to  say  pirodox,  Ant. 

2.  Some  writers  may  choose  to  use  t,  in  preference  to  /,  for 
certain  syllables  which  carry  a  secondary  accent  only;  thus,  the  last 
syllable  in  tendernes,  I^htheart/dncs:— 

and  for  p.  participles,  bearing  a  secondary  accent,  as  cvmjortti:— 

also  for  certain  words  with  the  prefix  ex,  tn,  &c.-if  pronounced  t.c 
rather  than  ex,  even  when  the  vowel  is  unaccented:  viz.  exampl- 
tni\ant-  „Robcrt  Bridg«  would  have  advocated  this  pronunciation 
and  spelling;  and  in  such  words  as  the  above,  where  the  second 
vowel  is  undoubtedly  accented,  the  reader  would  not  be  misled. 
A  lew  other  exceptions  to  accentuation  of  t  arc  index,  content,  &c. 

1  be  usc  obf.  as  a  mute,  sometimes  to  soften  c,  but  chiefly  to 
distinguish  long  from  short  final  syllables,  is  explained  in  Prose  V 

further  it  is  permitted  to  write  mute  t  at  the  end  of  certain 
monosyllables  which,  by  virtue  of  their  sense,  carry  weight,  even 
if  their  vowel  be  short  by  nature:  thus  hue,  and  occasionally  done, 
3011c,  &c  And  we  write  seme  or  svm,  according  to  sentence^tress! 

4.  /  followed  by  e,  as  in  sincere,  dupe,  is  accented,  tw  is  accented, 
as  mj/w,  b/wtiful,  and  en  as  in  renJ,  d/nr,  &c. 

for  those  who  have  not  seen  No.  V,  it  should  be  explained 
that  this  symbol,  /,  stands  for  1,  and  //  for  i:,  in  the  I.P.A.  alphabet 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  designer  (R.B.)  to  approximate  the 
shape  to  some  form  ofi,  which  would  in  all  probability  be  even, 
tually  substituted.  ' 

Note.-We  write  bark,  Lk,  &c„  in  order  to  change  as  little  as 
possible  the  appearance  of  these  common  words.  And  for 
the  same  reason,  truth, frut,  &c.,  instead  of  trxthjroot:  this  ca’nnot 
mislead  as  y  (cons.)  never  occurs  after  r  before  <v 

Capitals  are  not  dealt  with.  Proper  names  are  unchanged 
and  quotauons  given  in  the  original  spelling.  6 
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RULES 

FOR  THE  EFFECT  OF  r  ON  PRECEDING  VOWELS 
RULE  I 

In  standard  English, 

The  vowels,  a,  n,  o,  u,  y,  co,  and  the  A'u 
graph  cw  (except  in  cowry )  are  followed  by  the 
sound  ofe,  before  r.  In  some  words  this  sound  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  e  written  before  the  r  as 
in  aerate,  or  after  the  r  as  in  fare,  fire,  wore,  pure, 
but  often  its  presence  is  indicated  by  no  symbol, 
as  in  Mary,  steer,  poor. 

RULE  2 

In  an  orthographically  closed  syllabic  ending  in 
r,  or  r  followed  by  another  consonant — 
or  has  the  sound  of  aurfi'r)  nor,  fort, 
vr  „  „  err  fir,  hurt, 

ir  „  „  err  stir,  squirt, 

er  „  „  err  Iter,  herd,  confer.1 

Inflected  and  derived  forms  remain  unaltered:  thus,  stirrin,, forry. 
1  er  is  always  accented,  whereas  er  is  always  unaccented. 

RULE 

FOR  THE  EFFECT  OF  W,  u9i,  and  qu  ON  THE 
FOLLOWING  a. 

In  standard  English, 

a  following  w,  udh,  and  qu  has  the  sound  of  o: 
thus — was,  udiat,  quarrel. 

[Except  before  ck,g,  ng,  and  x;  as  trfhack,  wag, 
wangle,  wax.] 
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THE  CONSONANTS 

The  following  are  unchanged: 

/>  d  f  h  j  k  I  m  n  p  q  r  t  v  w  x  y  z. 
c  is  soft  before  i  e  t  u  i  £  y. 
c  is  hard  before  all  other  vowels  and  diphthongs. 
g  is  always  soft,  thus^w,  mami£. 

S  „  hard,  „  go,  git. 

s  has  four  forms: 

s  as  in  soft  (unvoiced)  /  as  in  was  (voiced) 
i  »*  su3ar  »»  /  ,,  measure  „ 

LIGATURES 

">  as  in  sing  fh  as  in  ship 

th  „  thin  (unvoiced)  si  =  tii  „  Asia 

d/  „  the  (voiced)  ci  =  tii  „  social 

ufl  ••  wh>at  ti  =  tii  ,,  notion 

tii  ,,  chin 

When  ch  or  wh,  unligatured,  are  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  one  of  the  letters  is  mute:  thus,  Christian,  where  h  is 
mute;  wha>,  where  w  is  mute. 

Note.  Phonetically,  5  symbols  are  unnecessary  for  the  sound  sh(  f) 
but  we  retain  all  of  them  in  use  at  present  to  avoid  the  otherwise 
unfamiliar  appearance  of  words. 

Several  mute  consonants  are  retained,  thus:  twoo,  answer;  know 
bitfe;  half,  th.wht.  Also  of  is  always  written  thus,  and  not  ou  But 
these  are  matters  for  personal  choice. 
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